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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Taft Convention in Ohio—Mr. Bryan’s Nebraska Platform— 
Nine Hours for Railway Telegraphers—Chancellor Day Accused— 
The Kongo Annexation. Treaty—The Kaiser and the British Navy— 
Contention Between China and Japan. 
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The Rules of the House of Representatives . JOHN DALZELL 
Hindering the Children . . . .. .» . MRS. L. H. HARRIS 
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EDITORIALS: : BOOK REVIEWS: 
Undiscovered America The Province of Burma 
Two Platforms An Artist’s Reminiscences 
The Conversion of a Princess The American Revolution 
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Railroad Coal Property Poems of Viele-Grilfin 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 





STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


 AEINA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1907. 





Cash Capital, s * . ® s “ * ® 7 . $4,000,000.00 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), .... . 6,060,039.87 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), .:: . 148, 124.34 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), . : . . . 454,409.16 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses — vas ee 118,276.52 
Other Claims . .. . ; ie v8 349,113.66 


Met Surpiue, .  . « 0 © « © 8.0 8 3,754,605.88 
Total Assets, ” 2 - s + . a7 +o os * $14,884,569.43 


Surplus as to Policy-Holders, .. . $7,754,605.88 








LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-NINE YEARS: 


$112,036,856.57. 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Vice President. HENRY E. REES, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretariés, 
A. N. WILLIAMS, E. J. SLOAN, E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY. 











WESTERN BRANCH, THOS. E. GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. General Agent. 
WM. H. WYMAN, Gen’l Agent. 
THWESTER 

NOR N BRANOH, Omaha, Neb. Wr ees SAE nc. 

PAOIFIO BRANCH, San Francisco, Cal. {BOARDMAN & SPENCER Re te 
NEW YORE, 05 Willan oo 

INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, 7 ule 

, PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut 8t. 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


IN KOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, D. D. 





Illustrated, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70 


The most important book on Korea and her relations with Japan that 
has ever been brought out. Professor Ladd had, through his relations 
with Marquis Ito, very exceptional facilities for personal observation in 
Korea, and unprecedented opportunities for obtaining inside information 
and accurate knowledge as to the past and present conduct of Japan and 
her present intentions. Much hitherto unpublished diplomatic material was 
placed in his hands. The book is of interest both to those who want 
merely a surface picture of conditions and to those who want to study the 
problem seriously. No one can, in the future, write the history of these 
events or discuss them with authority without making himself familiar with 


the views and conclusions of Professot Ladd in this book. The ds Miig call pecans Eig Baves 
THE OLD DOMINION: Her Making and Her Manners 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 
THE CONTENTS 
The Beginning of America Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia 
Jamestown, the Birthplace of the American The Southern People During Reconstruction 
People The Old Dominion Since the War 
Colonial Life An Old Neighborhood in Virginia 
The Revolutionary Movement An Old Virginia Sunday 


An account of the early history and later development of Virginia and of the men and women and the 
manners and customs that grew up in it. Mr. Page is full of the knowledge of his subject and writes of his 
native State with the literary skill, grace, and enthusiasm that make the book as brilliant as literature as it is 
valuable as history. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


Third and final volume. 1820-1830 

With Frontispiece portrait $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70 

In the third and final volume of her delightful memoirs the Comtesse de Boigne describes the latter part 
of the reign of Louis XVIII and that of Charles X, and- gives a most remarkable eye-witness account of the 
revolution of July that put Louis Philippe on the throne of France. Her witty anecdotes and keen and pic- 
turesque accounts of such people as Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, Louis Philippe, Charles X, and the royalties 
and courtiers of that most interesting period are as brilliant and entertaining and historically interesting as 
were her narratives in the other volumes. 


BRADFORD’S HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION 
Edited by Hon. WILLIAM T. DAVIS Illus. $3.00 net; postage extra 


A new volume in the Original Narratives of Early American History, giving one of the most important of 
the first-hand stories of the early settlers. 


THE PASSING PROTESTANTISM AND 
COMING CATHOLICISM PRACTICAL 





By NEWMAN SMYTH, D. D. BRIDGE 
An eloquent and highly suggestive statement of the causes of the 
failire of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism to meet the needs of the B 
day, and of the strong hopes of a united Christian Church for fg y 
ture. ° et; stpai 1.10. 
a edng A ear J. B. ELWELL 


ROMAN CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT |, cotanstion of the 
BIBLES COMP ARED most recent and up to date 








Edited by MALANCTHON W. JACOBUS developments of the game. 
This work far outranks all others on this subject.—Outlook. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.62 
$1.25 net 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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Carpet Sweepers Are— 


absolutely essential in sweeping the sick- 
room, convenient in sweeping up the 
crumbs around the dining-room table, or 
in sweeping up the ashes in the smoking- 
room—while nothing picks up the clippings, 
threads, etc., from about the sewing-room 
as quickly and easily. 

Then, too, as an investment, a Bissell’s costs 
less than 2 cents a month, and will save 
many times this every month in carpets, time, 
labor, besides saving human energy, preserv- 
ing the health. 

Buy a Bissell “ Cyco”-Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase 
slip twithin one week and we will 
send you FREE a fine quality card 


case with no printing on it. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Dept. 123 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and only exclu- 
sive manufacturers of 
carpet sweepers 
in the world.) 












































PROTECT OR REGAIN HEALTH. 

Generate*Vital Force while asleép or awake. We fur- 
nish the Means and Ways; you furnish Obedience. 

You quickly dispel devitalization by these means if Re- 
cent, longer time if of Remote Origin. No drugs, of 
course. o mysticism. No electricity. Utmost simplic- 
ity. You can test at this permanent institution; but if 
you ean’t come send age, sex, weight, character and 
duration of ill. The well educated and INDEPENDENT 
only asked to write us. We peaet ¥ Obey. 


Fraternity of Duxanimae, ‘Woodford, Vermont. 











GALEN HALL Scncroriom 
Atlantic City, Nv J. 
One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 








comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 











HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3.00 per dav and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 11th Street 
New York City 


Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc., 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN asd AMERICAN PLANS 





Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘ repeats.” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 


at his own factory at the Norway fish- 
eries—no adulteration possible. 


Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 


flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 
Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 
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UROPE with Professors N Rose- 
bush wrence University. Em; 

eee dy FE SCENERY ART, aren, .-— 
d Chautauqua Tours, Appl 


plet Wis. 








DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS; 
EUROP Naples to England. Itineraries upon 
request. Steamship tickets. 
PANTLIND’S TOURS, Clarence Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





Travel Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- 
Study tion. ‘Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 
Club Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 





EU ROP E Small select party of ladies, sailing July 3d by 

White Star Line—Mediterranean Route—67-74 
days. Fifteenth Summer Tour—Special opportunity for young 
ladies. Address MISS BARBOUR, 29 East 29th St., N. Y. Oity. 











NORTH-CAP®, NORWEGIAN FJORDS and all Scan- | Lands of 
dinavian Tours @ specialty. NORTHERN TOURK- | [lidnight 
IST BUREAU, 18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Sun 














UNARD LIN B 
From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 
TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN 


Passengers booked through to London and Paris. 
Lucania....Mar. 14, 11 AM Campania..Mar. 28, 11 AM 


r. 
Lusitania....Mar. 21, 8 AM Mauretania...Apr. 1, 3 PM 
Etruria..... Mar. 24, 9AM Carmania....Apr. 4, 10 AM 








LUSITANIA, March 21 | MAURETANIA, April 1 
Largest, Fastest, Finest in the World. 





HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 


SLAVONIA ne begeeeeeebeaenae March 12, April 30. June 18 
PANNONIA.........+: March 26, May 14, July 2, Aug. 20 
rrr April 9, May 28, July 16 


Vernon H. Brown, Gen’l Agent, 
21-24 State St., opposite the Battery. 


ASTON. SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and meutal patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
eiding. C. SPENCER KINNEY. M. D.. Faston. Pa. 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Handsomest, 

Lightest, 

Best Luggage. 
177 Broadway, 


Just above Cortlandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe Trunks 











T 






| Independent Travelers 


r \ 
imal and Tourist Agents 

’ before making arrange- 

. ments for Tours to 


ENGLAND 

HOLLAND 

GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 


or any part of - 


EUROPE 


are invited to communicate with the 
General American Passenger Agency of the 


NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


‘* RUNDREISE TICKETS” 


CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
“THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM” 


Through Tickets from London to Continental Points 


COMPLETE EUROPEAN INFORMATION 
AND BOOKING BUREAU 
Guide Books, Maps, Hotel 
Guides, R.R. and 8.8. 
Time Tables, and full in- 
form ition furnished free, 
S| Address 


Cc. BAKKER 
General American Agent 

















(Established 1879.) 
“ Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send Postal for Descrip- 
tive Booklet 


Gresolene Antisep- 
tic Throat Tablets 
forthe irritated 
throat, at your 
druggist or from 
us. 10c. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene 
180 Fulton &t., N. ¥. 


Leeming-Miles Bidg., 
Montreal, Canada. 
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taining substantial quantities o 


in, this condition. 





dail f > 
five glasses of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
or even in removing the more severe condition of Gravel or 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue, Hospita! 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER :: 


In the Gouty 


Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hos- 

pital. ‘‘I have madesufficient use of the 

satisfied that it possesses very valuable therapeutic properties. 

Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting the 

Urinary Organs it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.’’ 
Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. 


For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA Sprines WATER C2 





BUFFALO 
WATER 
“All the Argument Necessary” 


The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the x 
. “CYSTITIS” says: ‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis water is the great aid to a 





is the ideal form in which 


forms of medica- 

tion. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER to administer it to 

cystitic patient, as it is not only a puresolvent, but has the additional virtue of con- 
the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be 

couraged to take from two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they 

will obtain will be all the argument necessary a 


ter the first day or so.’’ 


the 


en- 


Frank Woodbury, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Medico-Chirurgical 
Cllege of Philadelphia, in an article on ‘‘LITHASMIC VERTIGO, with Remarks 
on the Treatment of the GOUTY STATE’’ \ age ge American Medical Associa- 
tion, April 29, a pe out the great value of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 

e adds: ‘‘it is gratifying to witness the good effects of 
in relieving the usual 
symptoms ef Lithemia, 
ric Acid Deposits.’’ 


the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 








JEWIS® @ONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and ecouomy 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 






























Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








~| ONLY 


eT ONE Lo aaa 


ENGINE 


FOR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Ran Sepa- 


rators, Corn Shredders, Grist Mills, 
Pumps, Dynamos, etc. Start without 
king; no cams or gears. Burns 
ho), Kerosene, and Gasoline. 
zesin stock; 2 to 20 hors:- 
Co Steel connecting rods, anti- 
riction bearings; no vibration, 
Write for free catalogue. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 











211 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 








A. B. C. AUTOMOBILE 


A fine hill climber. Speeds up to 25 miles an 
hour. Most practical, powerful and durab:e 
automobile of its -lass. Is 





gers. 10 
‘or particulars. 


A. B. C. MOTOR VEHICLE CO 





Simple Name— 
Simple Machine 








apt Morgan Street, 8, Louis, Mo $600 
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A Few of Our Letters 


We are always glad to receive letters from 
our readers about articles that appear in THE 
INDEPENDENT, and their criticisms have a due 
effect on the editorial mind even tho the result 
is not immediately apparent in the pages. We 
regret that we have not the space to publish more 
of the interesting criticisms and comments of our 
subscribers. 


From a State Penitentiary 


To the Managing Editor of Tue INDEPENDENT: 

My Dear Sir:—I wish to acknowledge two 
notices I have received to date in regard to my 
subscription, which has “run out.” Had it been 
possible I would have answered and renewed my 
subscription at once, and I trust my silence was 
neither attributed to indifference or forgetfulness, 
for after the sumptuous literary feast you have 
served the past year, ending it with a grand finale 
of good things that fairly took my breath, it would 
be, to say the least, the height of ingratitude on 
my part to ignore your very courteous warning 
that unless I renewed my subscription I would 
be denied the privilege of sitting at your intel- 
lectual banquets for the coming year. 

A glance at the heading of this letter will tell 
you the raison d’étre of my apparent indifference, 
for, as you will note, I am quite limited in my 
writing privileges and in addressing you this let- 
ter I preclude the pleasure of writing my loved 
ones at home. However, I feel it a duty to 
acknowledge your notices and at the same time 
acknowledge what has been such a real source of 
pleasure to me in the past year, THe INDEPENDENT. 

I know that it is a pleasure to all of us to feel 
that our efforts are understood and appreciated, 
and tho the writer is but a convict, I flatter myself 
that it will be none the less a pleasure on your 
part to know he has appreciated your work and 
benefited more than he can ever acknowledge. I 
have read carefully everything published, and 
especially the editorials appearing in Tue INpE- 
PENDENT, and I leave this place a better and 
stronger man for that reading. I think the 
one writer I have enjoyed to the full is E. P. 
Powell, and if possible I would he could know 
the happiness and pleasure he has brought into 
one life that otherwise, I am sure, would have 
been miserable. The solemn gray walls, iron bars 
and other prison concomitants have vanished as 
I lost myself with him among the roses or sat 
with him eating one of those delicious apples 
he writes so knowingly about, and in my last In- 
DEPENDENT, received last eve., I see he is in Flor- 
ida; how I wish I were with him. 

I must conclude, telling you I expect to leave 
here in a few days, and as I do not know how I 
will be situated in my new life, I cannot at this 
time renew my subscription. 

I have made this a personal letter, for I write 
to THe INDEPENDENT that I have found on my 
bunk, once every week, like a true and jovial 
friend awaiting to shake my hand and tell me 
the news for the week. Adieu, little friend. I 
trust to meet you under more favorable circum- 
stances in the near future. 

I am, sincerely and gratefully yours, 


OO 
. 





Two Opinions 


Montice.io, Ga. 

With reference to the article, “The Negro and 
Justice,” in the last number of THe INDEPENDENT, 
by a Northern white woman, and to your Afro- 
mania in general, I would say that the one defect 
in everything written on that side of the ques- 
tion is that, like “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” it is a 
partial or one-sided view of the subject, and, as 
a result presents a distorted and false picture. 
Such writers never take any account of what the 
South is doing to solve the race problem. Maybe 
they don’t know what we are doing. The South 
is taking whisky out of the negro’s hand. This 
is the best thing we have ever done for him as 
yet. We are taking the ballot out of his hand 
until he is competent to use it, which is the next 
best thing. We have opened to him _ every 
mechanical trade, every line of business and every 
profession, which he can freely enter and achieve 
all the success his abilities will allow. We will 
pass by a white merchant and buy the negro’s 
goods, if they are better. We do not hesitate to 
employ his skilled or common labor when it is 
as good as the available white man’s. 

The people of the South not only ask to be let 
alone in solving the negro problem, but they are 
determined that they shall be let alone. They 
found a way to throw off the atrocious yoke of 
the carpet-bagger ; they are finding a way to nul- 
lify the Fifteenth Amendment, the greatest polit- 
ical crime ever perpetrated in the annals of civil- 
ized government, and I guess they will find a way 
to be let alone with the negro question. 

The people of the South, taken as a class, are 
as intelligent, as moral, as Christian and as sym- 
pathetic as any people on earth. 

(Rev.) D. N. Yarsro. 


Mempuis, Tenn. 

I think if the white and black would read — 
magazine and do what it says, the race problem 
would be solved. History says that in 1619 A. D. 
that nineteen negroes were brought to this coun- 
try. Were there any mulattos with them? How 
many are there now? Were they all born after 
or before the war? Letallofusthink. I pray God 
that He will give that white lady who wrote the 
“Negro and Justice” a long and happy, = 


From an Old Subscriber 


Petatuma, Cal. 
Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 

I wonder how many of your present subscribers 
can say with me, I have taken it from the’ be- 
ginning. I was born in Woodstock, Conn., in 
1824 and remember Mr. Bowen very well. I used 
to go back to Woodstock on July 4th to attend 
the exercises he used to give on those occasions. 
While at Harvard Law School in 1848 I got the 
first number of THe INDEPENDENT, and I have 
kept it up ever since. It has always been a 
staunch paper for truth and righteousness, and a 
judicious critic of men and measures and the 
ways of the world. I am writing this without 
glasses and hope to be able to read Tue INoE- 
PENDENT for many years. 

Yours truly, 
E. S. Liprrrt. 
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TAILOR MADE SUITS 


We are now showing some very attractive Suits in 
light weight English Serge, in all-white or with black 
hair-line stripe. The models are very stylish and in- 
clude the latest tailor-made effects. 


We also show some very smart models in striped 
English Suitings, especially adapted for traveling or 
street wear. 


Prices $28.00, 35.00 and 
upwards to 50.00 


Linen and Cotton Suits in a wide assortment of new 
styles, at $15.00, 18.00, 22.50 and up to 55.00 each. 


Special attention is directed to a line of the new 
“Tussah Silk” Suits, in Natural, Navy and Brown, 
at $48.00. 





McCutcheon’s 


‘The Linen Store’’ 


COLORED WASH GOODS 


Our collection includes all of the seasonable fab- 
rics, both staples and novelties. We quote for some 
of the most popular lines below: 


FRENCH VOILES, striped and—checked, 42 in. 
wide, 6oc., 85c., $1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75 yd. 

FRENCH BATISTE, Silk and Cotton, in stripes 
and checks, 42 in. wide, $1.25, 1.50 and 2.00 yd. 

PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, 24 in. wide, 4oc. yd. 

PRINTED IRISH DIMITIES, 27 in. wide, 2sc. 
and 30c. yd. 

PLAIN COLORED FRENCH PIQUES, 
wide, 85c. yd. 

FINE ARSTRAAR GALATEA (Fast Color), 27 in. 
wide, soc. y 


SCOTCH, Ly ie ig AND FRENCH MADRAS, 
32 in., goc. to 85c. yd 


32 in. 


Mail orders and requests for samples of Dress Goods have our prompt attention 


5th Avenue and 34th Street, 


OPPOSITE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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Survey of the World 


In the Ohio Republi- 
can convention, last 
week, there was not 
the slightest sign of opposition to the 
nomination of Secretary Taft. Before 
the delegates assembled, the district meet- 
ings were held, and no member of the 
State committe who had supported Sena- 
tor Foraker was re-elected. Seven mem- 
bers were thus displaced, and the entire 
committee is now for Mr. Taft. Neither 
Senator Foraker nor Senator Dick at- 
tended the convention. James R. Gar- 
field, Secretary of the Interior, was the 
temporary chairman. In his address he 
defended the policies of the present na- 
tional Administration. | Congressman 
Longworth nominated the four delegates 
at large. They are Charles P. Taft (the 
Secretary's brother), | ex-Governor 
Myron T. Herrick, A. I. Vorys and Gov- 
ernor Andrew L. Harris. Presidential 
electors at large were nominated by a 
negro delegate. The platform was re- 
ported by Congressman Theodore E. 
Burton (chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee), who is a prominent candidate for 
the Senate, to succeed Mr. Foraker. It 
begins as follows: 

“In the nation we stand for those ideals of 
government which mean justice, equality, and 
fair dealing among men: A brave and impar- 
tial enforcement of the law; commercial and 
industrial liberty; individualism as against so- 
cialism ; competition as against monopoly; gov- 
ernment regulation as against government 
ownership; the promotion of the best interests 
of labor and capital, and the unflinching pro- 
tection of both; compensation for injured em- 
ployees of the government; the re-enactment 
in Constitutional form of the employers’ lia- 
bility act; a limitation in the exercise of the 
power of injunction in order to prevent its 
abuse; a greater merchant marine and an ade- 
quate navy; generous provision for the old 
soldier, the vanishing forces of the republic; 
liberal appropriations for the improvement of 
waterways and harbors; including the Ohio 
River and the Great Lakes, in accordance with 


Ohio Republican 
Convention 





a general plan which shall be comprehensive 
and just to all portions of the country; the or- 
ganization of all existing national public health 
agencies into a single national health depart- 
ment; a revision of the tariff by a special ses- 
sion of the next Congress, insuring the main- 
tenance of the true principle of protection by 
imposing such customs duties as will equal the 
difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, together with a reasonable 
profit, to the end that, without excessive duties, 
American manufacturers, farmers, producers, 
and wage earners may have adequate protec- 
tion.” 

There are brief references to the Panama 
Canal, the currency and the development 
of popular government in the Philippines. 
The party stands for the following, the 
platform says, with respect to the 
negroes : , 

“The civil and political rights of the Ameri- 

can negro in every State, believing as we do 
that his marvelous progress in intelligence, in- 
dustry, and good citizenship has earned the 
respect and encouragement of the nation, and 
that those legislative enactments that have for 
their real aim his disfranchisement for reasons 
of color alone are unfair, un-American, and 
repugnant to the supreme law of the land; 
we favor the reduction of representation in 
Congress and the electoral college in all States 
of this nation where white and colored citizens 
are disfranchised, to the end that the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitutiqn of the 
United States may be enforced according to its 
letter and spirit.’ 
Endorsing “the splendid Administration 
of Theodore Roosevelt,” the platform 
specifically approves “the enactment of 
the Railroad Rate law, the strengthening 
of the supervisory powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the 
prosecution of illegal interests and 
monopolies, and of evil doers, both in the 
public service and in the commercial 
world.” Mr. Taft’s candidacy is sup- 
ported in the following words: 

“In this convention, chosen upon a call for a 
primary election providing for a specific choice 
for President of the United States, we send 
greetings to Republicans everywhere, and an- 
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nounce with pride and devotion that every dele- 
gate here assembled is instructed for William 
H. Taft. He is the man equipped for the day 
and its duties. His conspicuous part in the 
achievements of a greater America, his broad 
knowledge and experience in law and govern- 
ment, his genius for world peace and advance- 
ment, his rare tact and sturdy courage, and, 
more than all else, his steadfast devotion to the 
enduring policies of Republicanism, make Ohio's 
candidate the ideal leader for 1908. We pledge 
him our earnest and loyal support, and instruct 
our delegates to the national convention this 
day chosen to vote for William H. Taft until 
he is nominated.” 

At the Taft headquarters in Columbus, on 
the 7th, a statement was published saying 
that of the 148 national delegates already 
selected, 116 had been instructed to vote 
for Mr. Taft, and that only sixteen of 
these were from the South. Prediction 
was made that both Nebraska and Iowa, 
in converitions soon to be held, would 
select Taft delegates. Thus far, it was 
asserted, there were no indications that 
there would be more than the usual num- 
ber of contests from the Southern States. 


st 


Me. Beyaile oe ; iw Msgr apias 

made in Ohio is re- 
Hebussin, Pintiorm garded as that of Mr. 
Taft, the leading Republican candidate, 
that which was adopted by the Demo- 
crats of Nebraska on the following day 
represents the views of Mr. Bryan, thus 
far clearly the leading Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidential nomination. 
Mr. Bryan was present and the conven- 
tion was harmonious in his interest. All 
the national delegates selected were in- 
structed to vote for him. The platform 


is a very long one. At the beginning it ‘ 


says that the conscience of the nation has 
been aroused by investigations which 
have traced graft and political corruption 
to the representatives of predatory 
wealth, and, if honestly appealed to, will 
free the Government from the grip of 
those who have made it a business asset 
of the favor-seeking corporations. It op- 
poses “the centralization implied in the 
suggestions, now frequently made, that 
the powers of the general Government 
should be extended by judicial construc- 
tion,” and insists “that Federal remedies 
shall be added to, and not substituted for, 
State remedies.” There should be new 
laws to “compel foreign corporations to 
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submit their legal disputés to the courts 
of the States in which they do business” : 

“A private monopoly is indefensible and in- 
tolerable. We therefore favor the vigorous en- 
forcement of the criminal law against Trusts 
and Trust magnates, and demand the enact- 
ment of such additional legislation as may be 
necessary to make it impossible for a private 
monopoly to exist in the United States.” 
Additional remedies specified are a law 
preventing the duplication of directors 
among competing corporations ; a license 
system requiring a manufacturing or 
trading corporation to take out a Federal 
license before it shall be permitted to con- 
trol as much as 25 per cent. of the prod- 
uct in which it deals, the license to pre- 
vent watering of stock and to prohibit the 
control by such corporation of more than 
50 per cent of the total amount of any 
product consumed in the United States ; 
and a law compelling such licensed cor- 
porations to sell in all parts of the coun- 
try on the same terms, due allowance for 
cost of transportation having been made. 
Revision of the tariff cannot safely be 
intrusted to the Republican party: 

“We favor an immediate revision of the tariff 
by the reduction of import duties. Articles 
entering into competition with articles con- 
trolled by Trusts should be placed upon the 
free list, material reductions should be made 
in the tariff upon necessaries of life, and such 
reductions should be made in other schedules 
as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis.” 

There should be an income tax, and the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing one is urged. The plat- 
form also calls for a national inheritance 
tax, “to reach ‘swollen fortunes,’” but 
the accumulation of such fortunes should 
be “permanently prevented by abolishing 
the privileges and favoritism upon which 
they are based.” Concerning railroads it 
is said that both the nation and the States 
should ascertain the present physical 
value of them, should forbid them to en- 
gage in any business bringing them into 
competition with their shippers, forbid 
the issue of watered stock, and reduce 
transportation rates until they yield only 
a reasonable return on the present value 
of the railroad property. “Shrinkage in 
the market value of watered stock has 
precipitated a widespread ic,” and 
the panic has “emphasized the necessity 
for legislation protecting the wealth pro- 


























ducers ftoti spoliation at the hands of 
the stock gamblers and the gamblers in 
farm products.” 

“We condemn the experiments in imperial- 

ism as an inexcusable blunder which has in- 
volved us in an enormous expense, brought 
us weakness instead of strength and laid our 
nation open to the charge of abandoning the 
fundamental doctrine of self-government. We 
favor an immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to recognize the independence of the 
Philippine Islands as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established—such independence to 
be guarded by us as we guard the independence 
of Cuba, until the neutralization of the islands 
can be secured by treaty with other powers. 
In recognizing the independence of the Philip- 
pines our Government should retain such land 
as may be necessary for coaling stations and 
naval bases.” 
Our nation should announce its deter- 
mination not to use its navy for the col- 
lection of private debts, and its willing- 
ness to enter into agreements with other 
nations providing for the investigation 
by an impartial tribunal, before any 
declaration of war or commencement of 
hostilities, of every dispute which defies 
diplomatic settlement. Opposing the 
Aldrich and Fowler bills, the platform 
calls for emergency currency issued by 
the Government, for a guarantee of 
national bank deposits, for interest on 
Treasury deposits in the banks, and for 
postal savings banks. It favors the 
eight-hour day and an employers’ lia- 
bility law. Concerning labor injunctions, 
it calls for notice and a hearing before 
issue, a trial before a judge other than 
the one who grants the injunction, and 
trial by jury when the alleged contempt 
is committed “outside the presence of 
the court.” It would protect all foreign- 
ers residing here under treaty: 

“But we are opposed to the admission of 
Asiatic immigrants who cannot be amalgamated 
with our population, or whose presence among 
us would raise a race issue and involve us in 
diplomatic controversies with Oriental powers, 
and we demand a stricter enforcement of the 
immigration laws against any immigrants who 
advocate assassination as a means 0 reforming 
our government.” 

The platform favors the election of Sen- 
ators by direct popular vote, the reclama- 
tion of arid and swamp lands, liberal 
appropriations for inland waterways, and 
a generous. pension policy. As it is said 
to have been written by Mr. Bryan, the 
absence of any recommendation for Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads or for 
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the initiative and referendum is noticed 
by critics. A resolution favoring an 
issue of $500,000,000 in Government 
bonds for public improvements to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed was 
adopted by the convention. On the same 
day the Nebraska Populist convention 
instructed its delegates to vote for Mr. 
Bryan. On the 6th, the Minnesota 
Democratic Committee passed resolu- 
tions in favor of the nomination of Gov- 
ernor Johnson, owing, the chairman says, 
to attacks upon the Governor by sup- 
porters of Mr. Bryan. This action was 
opposed by a Bryan minority in the com- 
mittee. Mr. Hearst’s paper in New 
York says that the Independence League 
party will not support Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
Roosevelt or Governor Johnson. 








& 

At the close of the recent. 
hearings, all petitions for de- 
laying the enforcement of the 
new law which limits working hours of 
railway telegraph operators were denied 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the companies took measures for 
complying with the statute, which went 
into effect on the 4th inst, It is estimated 
that about 5,000 additional operators will 
be employed; the Pennsylvania road 
alone needs 700. A large number of 
small stations, it is said, will be closed. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Company has 
reduced its telegraphers’ wages——The 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Com- 
pany and the Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, were indicted 
last week, one for granting rebates and 
the other for accepting them, in 1905. 
——A demurrer having been overruled 
(at Salt Lake City) the Union Pacific 
Coal Company, which is controlled by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company, will 
be tried for violating the Sherman act, 
the charge being that the coal company, 
the railroad company and certain individ- 
uals combined to oppress and injure a 
coal merchant named Sharp because he 
did not obey their orders as to the prices 
for which he sold coal. Thus far, only 
four railroad companies (all in the South- 
east) have undertaken to make a general 
reduction of wages, and it is expected 
that they will resort to the provisions of 
the Erdmann act relating to mediation 
and conciliation. 
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Charges against the Rev. 
eee Dr. James R. Day, Chan- 

— cellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, have been made by the Rev. 
George A. Cooke, pastor of a Methodist 
church in Brandon, Vt., and they are in 
the hands of the Rev. Dr. P. M. Watters, 
presiding elder of the New York Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as Chancellor Day is under the jurisdic- 
tion of that Conference. Mr. Cooke as- 
serts that Dr. Day, in his published de- 
fense of the Standard Oil Company and 
Beef Trust, and the accompanying criti- 
cism of President Roosevelt, has violated 
that rule of the Church which requires 
avoidance of “uncharitable or unprofit- 
able conversation, particularly speaking 
evil of magistrates.” He says that he 
supports his charges by several passages 
in the book recently published by Dr. 
Day and by the following words in an in- 
terview, the authenticity of which Dr. 
Day has acknowledged: 

“Anarchy of the sort practised by President 

Roosevelt is the most dangerous kind of anar- 
chy. Anarchism in the White House is the 
most perilous anarchism that has ever threat- 
ened our country.” 
He remarks that “altho Syracuse Uni- 
versity is under obligations to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company by reason of large 
money gifts, Chancellor Day was not 
justified as a minister of the Methodist 
Church in assailing President Roosevelt.” 
It is said that the charges will come up 
for a hearing in April. Mr. Cooke has 
heretofore brought charges against Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, the Rev. Dr. Buckley 
and others. Chancellor Day says that he 
is “regarded as something of a joke and 
seems to have a mania for making 
charges.” He adds that he has violated 
no rule and is “utterly indifferent as to 
Mr. Cooke’s charges or procedure.” 


e 
Because of the assassination 


Amaveists of Father Leo Heinrichs, in 
Denver, on the 23d ult., by 
an Italian anarchist named Giuseppe 


Alio, and the attempt, on the 2d inst., to 
assassinate George M. Shippy, Chicago’s 
Chief of Police, efforts have been made 
by the police in our large cities to hunt 
out and restrain anarchists, and the Fed- 
eral Government is seeking evidence to 
warrant the deportation of some of them. 
On the 3d, Secretary Straus issued a cir- 
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cular letter of instruction to all commis- 
sioners of immigration and immigration 
inspectors, directing them to confer with 
the police in their respective jurisdictions, 
with a view to securing their co-opera- 
tion “in an.effort to rid the country of 
alien anarchists and criminals falling 
within the law relating to deportation.” 
The letter says: 

“You should call to the -attention of the 
chief of police or chief of the Secret Service 
the definition of ‘anarchist’ contained in sec- 
tions 2 and 38 of the act of February 20, 1907, 
and the provisions of section 2, placing within 
the excluded classes ‘persons who have been 
convicted of or admit having committed a 
felony or other crime or misdemeanor involv- 
ing moral turpitude,’ pointing out that if any 
such person is found within the United States 
within three years after landing or entry 
therein he is amenable to deportation under the 
provisions of section 21 of said act. The co- 
operation of said officials should be requested, 
making it clear that in order that any par- 
ticular anarchist or criminal may be deported 
evidence must be furnished showing—first, that 
the person in question is an alien subject to 
the immigration acts; second, that he is an 
anarchist or criminal as defined in the statute; 
third, the date of his arrival in the United: 
States, which must be within three years of the 
date of his arrest; fourth, the name of the 
vessel or of the transportation line by which 
he came, if possible; and fifth, the name of the 
country whence he came—the details with re- 
spect to the last three items being kept at the 
various ports of entry in such a manner as to 
be. available if information is furnished with 
respect to the anarchist‘s name, the date of his 
arrival and the port of entry.” 

Agents of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor are making inquiries in the 
prisons, reformatories and asylums, to 
ascertain the number of aliens in them 
and the criminal record of each one. It 
is thought that this investigation will 
show that a considerable number in these 
institutions should have been excluded 
from the country or deported after their 
admission. It appears that Giuseppe 
Alio (or Guarnaccio), who shot Father 
Heinrichs at the altar while receiving the 
sacrament from him, has been an anar- 
chist for twenty years, and was one of 
a group of forty expelled from Italy two 
years ago. He came to this country from 
Buenos Ayres. After the assassination 
of Father Heinrichs it was ascertained 
that plans had been made for the assas- 
sination of certain priests in Chicago and 
elsewhere. One of the men who had 
been in danger was Father Pasquale 
Renzullo, in Chicago. Owing to discov- 
eries as to the murderous plots, Chief 




















Shippy provided guards for several of 
the threatened clergymen, and caused his 
men to make raids in the resorts of anar- 
chists. On this account he excited their 
hostility, but the man who attacked him 
in his house and whom he shot to death 
was not an anarchist of the Italian 
school, nor does it appear that he had 
accomplices or confederates. He was 
Lazarus Averbuch, 
twenty years old, who had been in this 
country only four months. He came 
from Kishineff, where, in the memorable 
massacre, his father and one-of his sis- 
ters were killed. After his arrival in 
Chicago he brooded over the misfortunes 
of his family and became an easy prey 
of anarchist agitators. Many pamphlets 
and letters received from them were 
found in his room. Averbuch, after 
gaining admission to the Chief’s house, 
directed the latter’s attention to what ap- 
peared to be a sealed letter. The envel- 
ope was afterward found to contain a 
blank sheet of paper. He did not suc- 
ceed in inflicting serious injury upon the 
Chief, but before he was killed he shot 
the Chief’s son thru the lungs, and James 
Foley, the Chief’s coachman, in the arm. 


& 
The London Times 
created a sensation by 
publishing the state- 
ment that the Emperor of Germany was 
endeavoring to influence the British naval 
program by corresponding with Lord 
TwWeedmouth, First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, which it claimed was an insult to the 
nation. It appears that the Cabinet was 
not aware of the correspondence until it 
was reported by the Times. Mr. Asquith 
explained to the House of Commons that 
the letter which Lord Tweedmouth had 
received from the German Emperor on 
February 18th was a purely personal and 
private communication conceived in an 
entirely friendly spirit, and that his 
answer had been equally private and in- 
formal. The letter, he said, had not in- 
fluenced the Cabinet in regard to the 
naval estimates for the year, because 
these had been decided upon before its re- 
ceipt. Public opinion almost universally 


The Kaiser and 
the British Navy 


condemns Lord Tweedmouth for cor- 
responding on such a subject with a rival 
naval Power, and for his indiscretion in 
telling some of his intimate friends of 
the Kaiser’s letter. 


He will be called 
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upon to give a full explanation in the 
House of Lords, and there every effort 
will be made to force him to make public 
the correspondence. In the meantime the 
newspapers are filled with conjectures as 
to the contents of the letters. It is said 
by those who assume to know that the 
Emperor’s communication was a hasty 
and informal note written to refute the 
passage in a letter of Lord Esher to the 
Maritime League in which he said: 
“There is no man in Germany, from the 
Emperor downward, who would not wel- 
come the fall of Sir John Fisher.” Sir 
John Fisher is Senior Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty and one of the foremost ad- 
vocates of a more formidable navy. The 
reason why the Kaiser’s note is withheld 
from the public is said to be the vigorous 
and unconventional language in which 
his opinion is expressed. He is believed 
to have pointed out that the British fleet 
is now five times as strong as the Ger- 
man, and there is, therefore, no need to 
increase it thru fear of Germany. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s retirement 
as Premier is recognized as inevitable. 
Probably next month Mr. Asquith will 
succeed to his place,and the Cabinet 
will be practically reorganized——The 
House of Lords is endeavoring to meet 
the criticism of their inactivity and ob- 
struction by passing a Scottish Land Bill 
of their own, in opposition to that origin- 
ated in the House of Commons. This bill 
applies to Scotland the terms of the Eng- 
lish Small Holdings Bill. 
Js 
" Prince Biilow, after a hard 
tho fight, has succeeded in get- 
ting his bill for the expro- 
priation of Polish lands past by the Prus- 
sian Parliament. In the Lower House 
its scope was narrowed by cutting down 
the sum to be advocated to land pur- 
chases to $68,750,000 and the area to be 
acquired to 173,000 acres. When it 
reached the Herrenhaus the committee to 
which it was referred recommended 
amendments which threatened to stil! 
further weaken the bill. The opposition 
to the Government was not altogether 
from humanitarian motives but largely 
due to the fear of the land owners and 
ecclesiastics of the Upper Chamber that 
the admission of the principle of expro- 
priation by the Government of landed es- 
tates would establish a precedent which 
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might in the future be directed against 
them, particularly in case the Socialists 
should come into power. They desired 
to exempt from the expropriation 
clauses all church lands, entailed estates, 
and all lands which have been the prop- 
erty of the owner for ten years or more. 
In the debate in the Herrenhaus Prince 
Radziwill, the Polish leader, protested 
against this violation of the Prussian 
Constitution by the legislation directed 
against a particular race. The Poles had 
been loyal to the Government, altho their 
rights had been infringed and the pledges 
made by the King of Prussia, in 1815, 
had not been fulfilled. It appeared to him 
that the Prussian Government had deter- 
mined upon the extinction of its Polish 
subjects, and was endeavoring to evict 
them from its land. A great deal of at- 
tention was being given to the treatment 
of the natives in African colonies, and he 
asked why the peaceful rural population 
in the Polish Provinces were treated 
harshly with impunity. The Prussian 
Minister of Agriculture, Count Arnim, 
said the present Government was strong 
enough to deal with the Polish peril, but 
in view of the fact that the Poles in- 
creased more rapidly than the Germans, 
prudence demanded that provision 
should be made for the future. Cardinal 
Kopp, Archbishop of Breslau, protested 
that there had to be:a real necessity be- 
fore interference with life and property 
could really become warranted. It was 
not justifiable to attack unarmed men 
simply because they might, on some fu- 
ture occasion, take up arms. In closing 
the debate Prince Biilow, Prussian Min- 
ister-President, said that the German 
people had always been distinguished by 
a singularly pronounced sense of law and 
justice, but that sometimes they were in- 
clined to lose themselves in abstract for- 
mulas and regard great political ques- 
tions from the point of view of private 
law. In political questions which involved 
the existence of the country, the first 
duty of a State was self-preservation. He 
quoted from a speech of Bismarck at the 
time of the adoption of the Polish Set- 
tlements Policy, in 1886, to the effect 
that neither in peace nor in war could a 
nation which is fighting for its existence 
follow ordinary rules of conduct. A sit- 
uation might arise which legally would 
kill justice. Prince Biilow held that a 
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consistent policy was far less cruel than 
half-measures or vacillation. There was 
no thought of exterminating the Poles; 
it was the Germans who were on the de- 
fensive in the Eastern Marches. The 
Government only desired to prevent 
them from being ground down and driy- 
en away by the Poles. The amendments 
recommended by the committee were 
rejected by a vote of 143 to III. 
& 


The announcement made 
by the British Government 
last week that England was 
dissatisfied with the delay in transferring 
the Kongo Free State from King Leo- 
pold to Belgium, and that the reports of 
cruel and oppressive treatment of the na- 
tives had been confirmed by the United 
States Consul has had the effect of bring- 
ing the King to terms. The text of the 
Annexation Treaty as submitted to Par- 
liament on March 5th concedes the prin- 
cipal points in dispute. The Crown Do- 
main and the Crown Foundation, which 
King Leopold has maintained was private 
property, is transferred to Belgium, 
and the Government is given full 
control over the finances of Kongo but 
must carry out the obligations of the Free 
State amounting to $21,000,000, and must 
restrict the concessions of the two Ameri- 
can companies in which Thomas F. Ryan 
is prominent. The King will retain dur- 
ing his lifetime the use of the Kongo 
revenues. Certain obligations of King 
Leopold are to be taken over by the Bel- 
gian Government : $24,000 to Prince Al- 
bert, son of the Count of Flanders, 
brother of King Leopold to be available 
after his accession to the throne, and 
$15,000 a year to Princess Clementine, 
the King’s third daughter after she mar- 
ries. The sum of $600,000 is to be pro- 
vided annually for fifteen years for hos- 
pitals, schools and scientific research in 
Africa, and the museums, schools and 
public works planned by the King in Bel- 
gium are to be carried out. The King 
surrenders to Belgium on his death, his 
estate at Cape Ferrat, in the south of 
France, which was purchased from Bel- 
gium revenues. The King retains the 
ownership of forty hectares at Majumbo, 
where he has experiments in growing 
coffee and cacao. It is possible that the 
Treaty may pass the Belgian Parliament 
in substantially its present form, altho 
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there will be opposition against certain 
features, particularly the concessions of 
forest and mineral rights to the American 


companies, and the heavy charges on the. 


Belgian Budget. Some amendments 
may be agreed upon in the Chamber, par- 
ticularly the establishment of a currency 
system for the Kongo, which may relieve 
the natives of the burden of forced labor. 
Baron Deschamps, Minister of State, 
speaks as follows in-regard to the mag- 
nanimity of the King’s gift to the nation: 

“The King presents to the nation as a gift a 
colony twenty-three times as big as Belgium, 
which he created and organized. Of the crown 
domain, which is larger than France and of ex- 
traordinary richness, he retains nothing. Be- 
sides, he gives to the nation beautiful properties 
in the south of France which he purchased with 
the revenues from the crown domain, only 
holding for himself the usufruct during his 
lifetime. More important still, he grants to 
the Belgian Parliament both the administra- 
tive and budgetary control of the colony, which 
should satisfy the foreign critics. In return, 
he simply exacts an obligation that Belgium 
complete the works undertaken by him in this 
country and a sum of money necessary to carry 
out his philanthropic and scientific projects in 
the Kongo. Independent State.” 

& 

The French Government 
Teva evidently decided that 
half measures will not 
serve in Morocco, and the futile skir- 
mishing in the vicinity of Casablanca, 
which has been going on continually for 
so many months, will be superseded by 
more vigorous and determined action. 
The power of Mulai Hafid continues to 
grow, and the French may ultimately 
find it necessary to occupy both capitals, 
Fez and Marakesh. Reinforcements 
amounting to about 13,000 men will be 
sent to Casablanca, most of them taken 
from the garrisons of Algeria and Tunis. 
General Lyautey, who has command of 
all the Algerian troops, will go with M. 
Regnault, the French Minister at Tan- 
gier, to the coast towns to study the 
situation, and he may be placed in charge 
of the French army, since General 
d’Amade, who has been conducting the 
operations at Casablanca, has only the 
rank of a brigadier-general. General 
d’Amade has been vigorously attacking 
the Madakra tribesmen, meeting them in 
three engagements and driving them 
from their territory. The Moors of the 
western frontier in Algeria have become 
affected by the spirit of unrest in Mo- 
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rocco, and there is danger of an exten- 
sive revolt against the French domina- 
tion. A large number of armed Moors 
are collected opposite Ain-Sefra. 
& 

Japan is taking a firm 
stand in regard to the 
steamer “Tatsu,” load- 
ed with small arms and ammunition, 
which was seized at Macao on February 
7th by Chinese customs officials. It is 
held by Japan that the vessel’s papers 
were in legal form, consigning the arms 
and ammunition to a firm in Macao, and 
therefore not being a case of smug- 
gling. A representative of the firm 
had boarded the vessel with the Por- 
tuguese authorities before her seizure 
by the Chinese vessels, and the “Tatsu” 
was in Portuguese waters, being an- 
chored awaiting the tide off Macao, when 
the four Chinese gunboats approached 
her. She was boarded by armed men, 
the Japanese flag hauled down and the 
vessel taken to Canton, where she now 
remains. Therefore, Japan demands the 
immediate release of the vessel and her 
cargo, an apology for the insult to the 
flag, the punishment of the officials who 
are responsible, and a full indemnity to 
the shippers for their loss. In case of 
delay or failure in meeting these terms, 
Japan announces her intention of “taking 
immediate action.” The Chinese Gov- 
ernment holds, on the other hand, that 
the seizure was legitimate, as it was not 
in Portuguese waters, and it is undeni- 
able that the arms were intended for the 
rebels who are endeavoring to overthrow 
the reigning dynasty. China offers an 
apology for the incident and agrees to 
release the vessel, but proposes that the 
disposition of the rifles and ammunition 
confiscated should be left to a mixed 
court of Japanese and Chinese, or to the 
British admirals in Chinese waters. The 
Japanese Government has refused to sub- 
mit any part of the case to arbitration, 
contending that the facts are clear and 
not contestable-——-A refusal of the Jap- 
anese Government to permit the con- 
struction of the railroad from Hsinmin- 
tun to Fakumen on the grounds that it 
would injure the trade of her Southern 
Manchurian Railway, is regarded by the 
Chinese as contrary to the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. A banking system has been 
established in China by an imperial edict. 


The Seizure of 
the “Tatsu” 


The Candidate of Indiana for the 
Presidency 


BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


[The following article by the Ex-Secretary of State on Vice-President Fairbanks is the 


second article in our series of Presidential Candidates. 
and Vice-President Fairbanks is his old friend and neighbor. 


Mr. Foster is himself an Indianian, 
We have already printed Presi- 


dent Schurman’s estimate of Governor Hughes, and this article will be followed shortly by 


others.—Ebp1Tor.] 


to present to the National Con- 

vention at Chicago the name of 
Charles W. Fairbanks for nomination as 
the candidate of the party for the Presi- 
dency. In doing so they feel assured 
that they are supported by well-founded 
reasons. They also feel that they have 


ee: Republicans of Indiana propose 


some acquaintance with the qualities 
necessary to the make-up of a statesman. 
Without going beyond the memory of 
the present generation, they may cite, for 
instance, citizens whom the people of. 
Indiana have sent to Washington to rep- 


resent them in the Senate. In one of the 
parties appear the names of Hendricks, 
Voorhees, McDonald; in the other Mor- 
ton, Harrison, Fairbanks. 

Passing over the eminent qualities of 
the Democratic Senators, it may be just- 
ly claimed that Oliver P. Morton stands 
next to Abraham Lincoln in character 
and services during the great crisis of 
the Civil War. Such is the estimate of 
him by Senator Hoar in his “Remi- 
niscences”; and no less a historical au- 
thority than President Roosevelt has as- 
signed him the same place in the roll of 
fame. Benjamin Harrison, soldier, law- 
yer and statesman, in the estimation of 
many public men, ranks next to Lincoln 
in intellectual power and grasp of af- 
fairs among the Presidents of the last 
half century. The names of these two 
Senators were presented to Republican 
conventions for nomination as President. 
With no less unanimity and enthusiasm 
will the Republicans of Indiana carry 
the name of Vice-President Fairbanks to 
Chicago in June. As stated by Senator 
Beveridge, in his recent manly speech at 
Wabash, they are going to the conven- 
tion with one united and earnest voice to 
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vote for his nomination and for none 
other so long as his name is before that 
body. 

Let us examine some of the reasons 
why it is asked that the people of the 
United States should be afforded an op- 
portunity to raise to the highest post 
within their gift this favorite son of 
Indiana. 

We present his name because, first, he 
is a worthy representative of the best 
type of American citizenship. Heredity 
is not to be despised even in a demo- 
cratic republic. The ancestors of Charles 
W. Fairbanks fought with Cromwell at 
Naseby and Marston Moor. They were 
among the early Puritan settlers in Mas- 
sachusetts. They participated in the 
great work of laying the foundations in 
New England of the free institutions 
upon which our Government was built 
and in gaining our independence. When 
the West was still in its pioneer days the 
father of the Vice-President emigrated 
from Massachusetts to Ohio, and there 
he was born in the lowly estate of a log 
house on a farm. His boyhood and early 
youth were spent in the hard toil of farm 
life of the period. 

But he aspired to higher things and a 
broader life. His father was able to give 
him only the education of the district 
school, and by his own unaided efforts 
he fitted himself for college. Having 
learned the rudiments of the carpenter’s 
trade, he made the furniture of his 
room, cooked his own food, and supple- 
mented his expenses thru college by 
what he earned by manual labor. He 
chose the law for his profession, and to 
enable him to pursue his preparatory 
studies he followed the avocation of a 
news reporter, 
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When he was admitted to the bar, he 


went with his young wife, the friend of ° 


his college days, to the growing city of 
Indianapolis to make it his future home. 
With the courage and persistency of 
purpose which ever marked his after life 
he began his professional career in pov- 
erty, and without experience. After a 
few years of waiting and hardships, suc- 
cess began to reward hard study and de- 
votion to his clients. Thenceforward he 
made rapid strides in his profession. 
Within fifteen years he stood in the front 
rank at the bar, which embraced among 
its members some of the first lawyers of 
the nation. 

Altho from his college days he had 
taken an interest in politics, and while in 
the practice of the law had rendered his 
party such service as he could, he had 
resolved to devote to his profession his 
best energies and time until he had ac- 
quired a competency that would enable 
him to give his children an education and 
to live in comfort. Hence for more than 


twenty years he sought no office, but 
labored assiduously in his practice, which 


extended thru the three rich States of In- 
diana, Ohio, Illinois, and even more dis- 
tant States, and proved lucrative beyond 
his hopes. So that when he was called 
to the Senate in 1897 he was able to take 
leave of his profession and give his un- 
divided time and attention to the duties 
of that great office. From that date he 
never accepted a retainer. It would be 
better for the country and for their repu- 
tation if other government officials would 
follow his example. 

From 1888 forward Mr. Fairbanks be- 
came active in politics, and with the 
election of General Harrison to the Pres- 
idency and his retirement from direct 
participation in politics, the former has 
been regarded and accepted as the leader 
of the Republican party in Indiana. For 
twenty consecutive years he has mar- 
shaled its forces and gained for it 
greater victories in the State than any 
of his distinguished predecessors. When 
the State convention was held or the 
campaign was to be opened he was look- 
ed to as the person to sound the “key- 
note,” and his speeches on these occa- 
sions were made use of by the campaign 
orators as a storehouse from which to 
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draw facts and arguments for the 
people. 

These “key-notes” bore no uncertain 
sound. In all his political life he has 
been frank and outspoken. Independ- 
ence has always marked his utterances. 
His attitude on the money question was 
a marked indication of his character in 
this respect. In 1892, four years before 
the Republican party declared in favor 
of the gold staridard, in his speeches he 
took strong ground against a debased 
coinage. In 1896, when it was a serious 
question for a while as to the position the 
party would take, no man was more in- 
fluential in bringing it up to the high 
standard it assumed than Mr. Fairbanks. 
The Ohio State convention had led off 
with an indefinite resolution on the sub- 
ject. The convention in Indiana was 
soon to follow. He felt that it was a 
critical time, and that unless our State 
could be brought to an unequivocal 
declaration in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, the silver craze then sweeping over 
the country might divide, if not over- 
whelm, the National Convention. <A 
meeting of the leading men of the State 
was called in conference. I remember 
well the anxiety we felt at the meeting. 
Mr. Fairbanks was able to secure their 
approval of his view, and a resolution 
which he framed was agreed upon, which 
was in due time adopted by the State 
convention. With that declaration the 
attitude of the National Convention was 
no longer doubtful. 

As he had been the leader of the party 
in the State, so also has he been its most 
active and indefatigable worker. In the 
two Harrison campaigns of 1888 and 
1892 he spoke in every county of the 
State, as well as in the intermediate Con- 
gressional compaigns. In the first Mc- 
Kinley campaign of 1896 he had attained 
a national reputation as a speaker, and 
while he still made a thoro canvass of 
the State, his services were requisitioned 
for many other States. In 1900 still 
greater outside demands were made upon 
him for campaign services, and he 
spoke to large audiences in many States, 
giving his entire time to the canvass. In 
1904, when he was placed upon the 
ticket with Mr. Roosevelt as the candi- 
date for Vice-President, the burden of 
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the campaign fell, upon him, as Mr. 
Roosevelt, with great propriety, made 
no canvass. In that campaign Mr. Fair- 
banks traveled twenty-five thousand 
miles and made speeches in thirty-three 
States—a record without parallel in po- 
litical history. 

No other man in the Republican party 
in recent years has spoken so often and 
over so wide an area in political contests, 
and none more acceptably to the masses 
of the people. No one has more willing- 
ly contributed his services in closely con- 
tested States, even in those where. the 
fight seemed almost hopeless, as in Ken- 
tucky and Missouri. 

Since he has been Vice-President his 
services have been greatly sought after 
as a platform orator on all kinds of civic 
occasions. His addresses always indi- 
cate thought and usually show careful 
preparation. There are no studied at- 
tempts at oratory, seldom stories are 
told or poetry quoted, and no resort is 
had to adventitious decoration or the arts 
of the demagog. They are always upon 
a high moral plane, and while they are 
listened to with interest and instruction 
by the educated, they are never above the 
comprehension of the masses of his 
hearers. 

A characteristic of Mr. Fairbanks’s 
speeches is that they contain no vitupera- 
tion, irony or sarcasm. He never in- 
dulges in abuse of his political oppo- 
nents. His view of political differences 
and his relation to them was announced 
in his address on the death of one of his 
political opponents, Mr. Holman: 

“Political parties are undivided as to pur- 
pose—the highest and best welfare of the 
country; their differences arise as to the best 
method of obtaining the end.” 

He came to the Senate of the United 
States at the same time that Mr. McKin- 
ley was inaugurated as President. They 
had long been friends, and the President 
had a high estimate of the Senator’s 
ability and political sagacity. So much 
was this the case that it came to be un- 
derstood that the Senator’s acts and 
speeches were an exposition of the views 
or wishes of the President. He was the 
faithful supporter of the latter’s policies 
and measures. This was notably the 
case in respect to the Spanish War. He 
stood by the President in his strenuous 
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efforts to find a peaceful settlement, 
when Congress and the country were 
clamoring for war. But when the issue 
was made up and war came, the Senator 
promptly tendered his services to the 
Governor of Indiana for military duty, 
which very properly were not accepted, 
as in no other place could he be-so use- 
ful to the country as in the Senate. 

His attitude in respect to that war was 
further shown by his interest in securing 
commissions for colored officers; Their 
appointment was strongly opposed in the 
War Department, and not until Senator 
Fairbanks went directly to President Mc- 
Kinley were the commissions issued. He 
believed that the man who was worthy to 
be a citizen of this great country should 
have the honor of holding its commis- 
sion and fighting its battles. 

His record in the Senate is so fresh in 
the public mind that it need hardly be 
recapitulated. Almost immediately after 
he entered that body he was recognized 
as one of its most useful and influential 
members. He debated many of its most 
important measures, and his views and 
position were known on all of them. In 
one respect his experience in that body 
has fitted him for the duties of an im- 
portant branch of the public service—our 
foreign relations—as candidates for the 
Presidency are rarely equipped. 

He served in the Committees on For- 
eign Relations and on Immigration, and 
thus had to deal with some of the most 
interesting and perplexing questions in 
our relations with foreign governments. 
I have already alluded to his attention to 
the complications with Spain, in which 
he assumed so honorable a stand. He 
had to do with the international ques- 
tions growing out of the construction of 
the Panama Canal. I quote one of his 
declarations : 

“It pays nations, as well as individuals, to 
adhere to the inflexible principles of fair deal- 
ing. No doubt the United States could have 
ignored the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and pro- 
ceeded with the construction of the canal, but 
it preferred, as it always prefers, the frank and 
honorable way.” 

He declared himself in the Senate in 
favor of settling international disputes 
by arbitration, as far as possible, when 
diplomacy failed. He used this lan- 
guage: “Sir, I hold to the opinion that 
all war is barbarous. ... It will be in- 
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deed a fatal hour for the Republic when 
the President of the United States loves 
peace less than war.” It was a distin- 
guished honor that was conferred upon 
him while in the Senate when he was ap- 
pointed to the American chairmanship of 
the Anglo-American Joint High Com- 
mission, which had to do with a great 
variety of questions with Canada. In 
this capacity he gained a wide view of 
foreign and continental matters. 

There is no man in public life, cer- 
tainly no one who is mentioned for the 
Presidency, whose views are so well de- 
fined or so well known as Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks’s. During his service in 
the Senate he has both by his votes and 
speeches declared his position on every 
question of importance now pending or 
which has been considered in the past ten 
years. And these declarations have been 
supplemented by his many published 
speeches before the people. 

He has very distinctly and repeatedly 
made known his views on the subject of 
_ labor and capital; on combinations or 
trusts; on the ownership and regulation 


of railroads; on the functions of and the - 


respect due to the courts; on the strict 
and impartial enforcement of the laws; 
on immigration and its regulation ; on the 
tariff ; the improvement of our rivers and 
waterways; on socialism and kindred 
subjects. It is not possible within the 
circumscribed range of a magazine arti- 
cle to quote his utterances on these ques- 
tions, but they have been published 
broadcast to the country, and they are 
readily accessible. While in full sympa- 
thy with the demands of the sober 
masses of the people, they will be found 
to be characterized by that conservative 
spirit which makes the prudent states- 
man. His friends confidently challenge 
a full and careful examination of this 
record to determine whether he is fitted 
for the high office for which they pre- 
sent his name. 

It is likewise gratifying to his friends 
to note the cordial relations which exist 
between him and the President. The oc- 


cupant of the Vice-Presidency has not al- 
ways maintained with the Chief Execu- 
tive the most friendly intercourse, owing 
in part to the illy defined line of demar- 
cation and to the indiscretion of the sub- 
ordinate official. 


Mr. Fairbanks has 
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never erred in this respect; and on all 
proper occasions he has not failed to 
commend the President in his arduous 
labors. For instance, at Chicago in 1906, 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Cook County building, he said: 

“We gladly acknowledge the inflexible pur- 
pose of President Roosevelt to enforce the na- 
tion’s laws according to their written intend- 
ment. He has set a high example which those 


of lesser responsibility may well emulate in 
municipal and State administrations.” : 


And at Lincoln only a few months ago: 


“We most heartily commend President 
Roosevelt for what he has so splendidly done 
towards aiding in the solution of the questions 
which so widely concern our trade and com 
merce. It has been in the line of securing fair 
treatment and fair play.” 

I have thus far dwelt upon the politi- 
cal career of my friend and neighbor. I 
regret that I have not space to speak at 
some length upon his domestic life. It 
is in all respects blameless and respected. 
Most highly of all he is appreciated by 
his nearest neighbors, who know him as 
a warm hearted and genial man, affable 
and hearty without any of the tricks of 
the demagog, generous and true in his 
friendship. He is abstemious in his hab- 
its, never using either spirits, wine or to- 
bacco. Blest with a vigorous constitu- 
tion, he has never felt the need of stim- 
ulants. From his youth he has been an 
active member of the Methodist Church. 
To him may be applied the words utter- 
ed by himself upon the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley: “He was a sincere be- 
liever in religion, a devout Christian, 
and a doer of Christian deeds.” 

A word is due in this connection to the 
faithful partner of his life, to whom he 
owes a great share of his success—Mrs. 
Fairbanks. A woman of education and 
refinement, she is well fitted to adorn the 
highest circles of society. To her has 
been applied the remark made by La- 
fayette on his return to France of 
Martha Washington: “She is the best 
woman in the world and beloved by all 
who know her.” 

The foregoing sketch furnishes some 
of the reasons why the Republicans of 
Indiana have decided to present the name 
of Charles W. Fairbanks to the National 
Convention at Chicago. I may advance 
one other. Indiana has usually been re- 
garded in the history of the Republican 
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party a strategic battleground—a doubt- 
ful State, necessary to the election of its 
candidate for the Presidency. With the 
nomination of Mr. Fairbanks it will be 
doubtful no longer. 

Of late years the Vice-President has 
not been chosen as the successor of his 
chief, but it was not so in the early his- 
tory of the country, when the statesmen 
who framed this marvelous machinery of 
our Government were still administering 
affairs. They thought it was most ap- 
propriate that the official who had for 
years stood next to the President and 
had intimate knowledge of the legisla- 
tion and administration of government 
should be called to take his place. There 
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never was a better opportunity to retufn 
to the wise practice of the fathers of the 
Republic. 

When Mr. Fairbanks was chosen 
unanimously to go upon the ticket as 
Vice-President, the distinguished Repub- 
lican who placed him in nomination used 
language which may well be repeated at 
Chicago in June next for the Presidency : 

“We want to place on the ticket a man who 
represents in his personality, in his belief, in 
his public service, in his high charatter, all the 
splendid record the Republican party has made; 
all the great declarations of the former plat- 
forms, and a man who will typify the highest 


ambition and the noblest purposes of the Re- 
publican party of the United States.” 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 


Migratory Farming 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AvutHor oF “THe Country Home,” etc. 


IGRATORY farming is still a 

M new idea to most of our North- 
ern agriculturists; but it is a 

rapidly growing idea, and in the prac- 
tice of it is one of the best thoughts of 
the age. It means that a man may cul- 
tivate his crops for seven months in New 
England and five months in Florida, 
without either one conflicting with the 
other, and in both cases doing what the 
genuine farmer believes in—making 
money. It means, at least, that a man 
who is wearing out under the stress of 
severe winters can escape the cold 
weather without becoming a mere tour- 
ist and spending all of his savings. If 
you will go to Florida today you will find 
a host of Northern farmers, either truck 
growing in the coast counties or melon 
and potato growing in the central or dry 
counties. They undertake to wind up 
their Northern work about the first of 
November, and this can -generally be 
done, with energy and good calculation. 
Corn can be husked and every other prep- 
aration made, certainly by the middle of 
that month. What is there to hinder 
flitting to Florida soon after the birds, 
and here engaging in winter gardening 





or fruit growing? Oranges begin to 
ripen just about that time, and they can 
be marketed, with the exception of only 
one or two sorts (which need not be 
grown), by the first of April’ My neigh- 
bor, Mr. Hawkins, who is a builder in 
the North, has an orchard of three hun- 
dred trees, from which he sells one thou- 
sand dollars worth of oranges between 
November and May. If the preference 
is for truck growing, you sow your let- 
tuce seed early in November, or your 
celery, and market the first crop in Jan- 
uary. A second sowing is immediately 
made and sent North in April. The 
owner may immediately start for his 
Northern farm. The apiarist can follow 
a very similar course. Another neigh- 
bor, Mr. McColly, after taking up two 
thousand pounds of honey in Ohio, comes 
to Florida and during the winter takes 
up two thousand more. Chicken and egg 
raising is another line of business equal- 
ly to the point. The hen is happier in 
her ranging during January and Febru- 
ary than she is during July and August, 
while her eggs are most abundant at the 
season when prices are highest. 

Winter gardening is certainly a novel- 
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ty to one who has been accustomed to 
ground frozen two or three feet deep at 
Christmas. It takes some little time to 
get adjusted to the fact that you can have 
your green peas in December, and your 
carrots and new potatoes in January. 
But if you are growing for market, you 
have still to learn just about when to 
plant your seed in order to get perfected 
products at the right time. The Flori- 
dian knows that he can command the 
Northern market, in spite of everybody. 
He aims to get there just a little ahead 
of Georgia and Louisiana. For this rea- 
son he plants his potatoes about the first 
of January, and his melons a little later. 
The migratory farmer must crowd his 
plantings on a little earlier, and so get 
ready to migrate in time for his Northern 
work. To say that it is delightful to 
pull one’s cabbages on New Year’s day 
is but half the story ; the other half of the 
story is that these cabbages can be imme- 
diately shipped to New York and Phil- 
adelphia and bring in a whacking price. 
There are men growing rich very rapidly 
on lettuce alone. In Sanford they have 
Celery Avenue, and for four miles you 
will see hardly anything in the fields, as 
far as your eye can range except celery, 
and the negroes that are cultivating it. 
In some of these fields lettuce is used as 
a filler between the rows. Land stands 
at a fabulous price, and as a rule the 
crops are caught up on a quick market. 
All thru this part of Florida, and up 
and down the St. Johns River, the land 
lies very flat, and it can be irrigated by 
flowing wells. These wells can be seen 
everywhere, and are obtainable by boring 
only twelve or fifteen feet into the soil. 
The water is carried by a system of tiles, 
adjusted to the most complete control. 
In Central Florida the lay of the coun- 
try is wholly unlike that along the coast, 
and it so closely approximates the hills 
of New York and New England that the 
lover of landscape beauty finds enough 
to satisfy him. Geology has tipped the 
underlying rock not only upward, but 
downward; and all the hollows are filled 
with lakes. Some of these are exquis- 


itely beautiful, and just large enough for 
a man to take into his farm. The banks 
of Lake Lucy, most of which I own, are 
in some cases so steep that it is real 
The sunsets 


climbing to reach the top, 
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are gorgeous, and the morning sun ris- 
ing over the pines, with a soft breeze 
blowing from either Ocean or Gulf, 
makes midwinter indescribably delight- 
ful.. I think I never saw the moonlight 
quite so homeful as here, repeating itself 
in the lake. In this more rolling land 
we do not undertake truck gardening to 
any extent. All the higher land is de- 
voted to melons, and these are shipped 
by carloads that often weigh over forty 
pounds to the melon. I do not see that 
the migratory farmer can quite become 
a melon grower, for the time of ripening 
is a little too late, and will find him at 
work in his Northern grounds. How- 
ever, I am experimenting, to see what 
chances there are for a melon garden 
planted in December. You know that 
there are just enough touches of frost in 
Florida to make vine-growing in midwin- 
ter a problem. Irish potatoes may be 
planted at any time, and will grow along 
side the sweet potatoes, becoming a 
splendid crop for the Northern market. 
As a rule they are planted here in Janu- 
ary. Sweet potatoes are selling at ‘one 
dollar a bushel, and Irish potatoes are 
considerably higher. 

Naturally any one coming here from 
the North turns to citrus fruits. The or- 
ange is a bewitching affair, not only for 
the profits, but for the novelty and the 
beauty. All the early comers, at once, 
cleared openings in the forest, and filled 
them with orange groves, adding grape 
fruit to some extent. They also made 
a trial of pineapples, loquats and other 
semitropicals. Most of these people were 
merchants, clerks, schoolma’ams, and 
professional people—possessed of very 
little capital of their own, and bringing 
what they did have burdened with twelve 
to twenty per cent. interest. The freeze 
of 1895 found these people thick as flies 
in the woods, and just about as homeless. 
Their houses were mostly shacks, and 
their intentions were evidently to exploit 
the State for money, and quit. There 
was among them very little knowledge of 
agriculture or horticulture, and _ little 
home-making instinct. The freeze found 
them at a terrible disadvantage, utterly 
swept away their dreams of wealth, and 
whipped them out of the State. Not ten 
per cent. remained. Property went down 
almost to nothing. If they had been 
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real home-makers and skilled farmers 
they could have met the frost, and all 
other natural disturbances, and come out 
ahead. During the last fifteen years an 
entirely new class of immigrants has been 
coming in—people of moderate means 
as a rule, and quite capable of taking 
care of themselves. A few of the older 
residents, who possessed some knowledge 
of the building arts, stayed over, for the 
most part in the towns. These have 
gradually worked back onto the groves 
or gardens, and are doing admirably 
well. The deserted farms and orange 
groves have been bought. up at low 
prices, handled scientifically, and are pay- 
ing a round figure. Grape fruit is just 
now more profitable than oranges, and 
more groves of this sort are planted. 
The price of oranges this year is one dol- 
lar and a quarter by the wholesale, and 
in the orchard, or two dollars to two and 
a half in the market. Grape fruit is 
much higher. New varieties are con- 
stantly being started, and the improve- 
ment does not by any means end with the 
Washington Navel. A good orange or- 
chard is likely to contain twenty prime 
sorts. Ruby is one of the very finest, and 
Golden Nugget Navel promises some 
progress. But any farmer is likely to 
start something still better; and this is 
owing to the fact that seeds are thrown 
everywhere, spring up easily in the sandy 
soil, and very often come to fruitage in 
the edge of the pine woods. 

The land is easily worked, for it is al- 
most universally sandy, and in very few 
places does the underlying clay come to 
the surface. You can plant ten trees, 
and do it well, while you would plant 
but two in the North. Altho sandy, the 
soil is very far from being poor. It 
would be astoundingly rich if the State 
were not burned over every year, to ac- 
commodate the cattle that are allowed 
free range. Just now the lakes are low, 
showing a magnificent deposit of vege- 
table matter, in some cases two or three 
feet deep, all of which would have been 
spread over the whole State, had it not 
been burned. Fortunately, the lakes 
could not be burned over, and whoever 
owns one owns a mint. Nor have I ever 
seen anywhere else such a provision of 
Nature to enrich the soil. Legumes are 


not limited, as they are in the North, to 
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clovers, but they exist in every conceiv- 
able form—every one of them gathering 
nitrogen from the air, and ready to con- 
tribute it to the soil, if plowed under. 
This fool business of burning Nature’s 
contribution to our wealth, is a sample of 
the waste that goes on in the North as 
well as the South. Several millions of 
dollars go up in smoke from burning au- 
tumn leaves. In other words, a man who 
will use his wits here, fence in his land, 
stable his horses and cows, save his ma- 
nures, plow under his annual crop of leg- 
umes, need never spend a dime on com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

The migratory farmer will find that 
the general principles of farming are 
about the same at both ends of his home- 
stead. He certainly will find a lot of tra- 
ditions and notions very popular here, but 
based on superficial investigation ; and he 
will find a lot of that same material at 
the North. But at bottom farming is a 
single science, everywhere. For in- 
stance, at the North we have recently 
heard a good deal about “cover crops,” 
and we know very well that fruit grow- 
ing cannot be successfully carried on 
without some sort of legume to cover the 
ground during the winter, and to fatten 
it by being plowed under in the spring. 
In Florida we have simply to shift the 
key ; that is sow a cover crop to shield the 
ground from the sun in the summer, and 
plow it under in the fall. Of course, 
there are local problems that must be 
studied out, and the man who succeeds 
will be the one who studies most inde- 
pendently and thoroly. He will listen to 
all sorts. of advice, but he will exercise 
his own judgment. I have been re- | 
peatedly told that apple trees cannot be 
grown here, and as for plums the trees 
will grow, “but no fruit can be ob- 
tained.” My informants simply do not 
know how to fight the plum curculio, and 
so they lose all their fruit. As for the 
apple, the soil heats down so deeply of a 
hot day (for sand is very conductive of 
heat), that the delicate roots are 
scorched. A thoro mulching of coarse 
material, partly covered with sand, will 
keep the underlying soil thoroly cool; 
and a wrap of coarse paper around the 
trees while young, will protect the bark. 
My apple trees made growth of two to 
three feet in the limb, during the hot 
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droughty summer of 1907. The North- 
erner who comes here need not confine 
himself to growing semi-tropical fruits. 

Land can be obtained for from $10 to 
$25 an acre; and orange groves, in bear- 
ing, are worth a good deal more. There 
are still some deserted homesteads for 
sale very cheap, and a few of the old 
settlers are selling out at low rates, be- 
cause they are very old and worn out 
with the hard conditions after the freeze. 
It is far better to buy, and have a home 
to drop into, and a certainty of sufficient 
earnings from a garden, to pay your pas- 
sage back and forth. Any one with ra- 
tional tact and common sense, and a mod- 
icum of health can live through the win- 
ters here, laying up rather than spending. 
There is considerabie demand for skilled 
labor, and there is a measure of call for 
farm work. The negro is an element to 
be counted upon, but he does not en- 
tirely shut out white labor. Everybody 
works, and the old slavery traditions are 
about worn out. In your garden you can 
raise nearly all that you wish to eat, 
while your hens are laying your eggs— 


themselves furnishing food just before 
you leave for the North. A cow can be 
kept in pasturage all winter, if you feed 
her cassava from your garden. This root 
is as easily grown as turnips, and can re- 
main in the ground for two or three 


years. It grows from two to four feet 
long, and one acre would be enough for 
a whole dairy. Horses like the cassava, 
as well as cows, and chickens eat it 
ravenously. when chopped fine. Beggar 
weed is a wonderful grass that comes up 
late in the season, as sweet as a sugar 
beet to chew, and liked especially by 
horses. The cow peas thrive admirably 
for cover crops, and after being mowed 
once or twice, can be plowed under for 
the nitrogen. The velvet bean is Flori- 
da’s private property; brought in here 
from India as an ornamental vine, it has 
turned out to be the greatest hay and for- 
age plant in the world. It grows over 
fifty feet in a season on barren soil; and 
after mowing two or three times can be 
plowed under—giving an enormous 
amount of nitrogen to the land. Peaches 
are a natural crop here, and there is 
more money in them than in oranges— 
only that the tree is not long lived. I find 
that quinces thrive exceedingly well, and 
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of course we can grow a large number of 
the very best grapes. Sweetwater and 
Black Hamburg, which you have to 
house at the North, stand the climate as 
well as the Scuppernong. I am planting 
an orchard of figs. 

In other words there is a whole lot of 
romance and luxury here, for any one 
who cares to enjoy outdoor life. We 
have our cool spells, but the thermome- 
ter rarely goes below thirty, as in sum- 
mer it rarely goes above eighty-five. 
Nearly all winter it ranges between fifty- 
five and seventy-five—occasionally ris- 
ing to eighty-five. We have fire-places, 
if we are sensible, and kindle a few cones 
or knots evenings and mornings. Pos- 
sibly there will be ten days during the 
winter when you will keep the fire thru- 
out the day. An overcoat will last you 
forty years, and most of the time you 
will sit with your coat off, on your broad 
verandas, to watch the moonlight on your 
lake, or the blue herons at midday. New 
England is in some ways repeated in 
these primitive lands. We lead a simple 
life. We raise nearly all that we eat or 
wear, and we swap eggs at the store for 
sugar. The conditions are such that 
Southern agriculture will lead the world 
by 1925. The negroes take to agricul- 
ture, and the Crackers are, many of 
them, becoming decidedly enterprising. 
Imitativeness has been confined a good 
deal more to the whites than to the 
blacks. The climate is, absolutely, as 
near perfect as climate can be, preventing 
the possibility of such diseases as grippe 
and catarrh. A young friend of mine 
who had been tortured from childhood 
with rheumatism, is spending her winter 
in sight of my home—the first joyous 
winter of her life. 

My object in writing is to show North- 
ern farmers that many of them can escape 
the rigor of winter, and not have it cost 
them all they can accumulate in sum- 
mer. It is true that there are resorts in 
Florida where it takes a small fortune to 
exist for a few weeks. The common 
tourist knows nothing of this land ex- 
cepting what he sees at such places. He 
makes a flourish, as well as he can, for 
a short time, and then retreats. The 
very wealthy, perhaps, can do nothing 
better than spend their money in such a 
manner. Palm Beach is well worth see- 
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ing, but see it as fast as you can, or go 
home to a poorhouse. Central Florida is 
not “tourist infested,” as John Bur- 
roughs expresses it, and its hotels charge 
seldom to exceed eight dollars per week; 
many of them not more than five. Life 
is idyllic, because it is almost wholly spent 
out of doors. Possibly two or three days 
in a month may be chilly. I have spent 
four winters in Florida, and many of my 
friends are beginning to spend their sum- 
mers here also. The heat is not felt as 
severely as in New York City. A breeze 
is always playing over the land, from 
either the Gulf or the Ocean. Shade is 
abundant, and in midsummer showers are 
nearly every day. However, of these 
months I have no personal experience, 
and do not care to write. 

I do not mean to draw the picture too 
strong, only to show that, with a very 
moderate capital to start on, and decision 
of character, this migratory problem can 
be solved. We go by the Clyde line, on 
round-trip tickets to Jacksonville from 
New York, and return, for about forty 
dollars. This covers all your expenses 
between those two points. From Jack- 
sonville we go down the St. Johns River, 


one of the most delightful excursions in 
Florida, landing at Sanford, and are not 
far from our destination. The trip by 
ocean is safe, and but rarely stormy. A 
house of eight rooms can be built for 
less than eight hundred dollars—of the 
choicest pine, and with big fireplaces. 
Once located you must show your grit. 
There are difficulties to be overcome, and 
it would be a worthless land that did not 
furnish them ; for with all the crops there 
is to be grown, not one is better than a 
crop of pluck and character. There are 
hawks to catch your chickens, and even 
the mockingbirds draw their salaries. I 
have seen snakes, but no more than in the 
Adirondacks. There are mosquitos in 
the coast counties, but in the interior only 
enough to know that the pest has not 
been exterminated. The turpentine tap- 
per has ruined a vast area of noble pine, 
and the razorback has some legal rights. 
In other words, you will find your winter 
life just about as prickling and stimulat- 
ing as your summer life, in the way of 
hindrances and annoyances. Migratory 
farming belongs to men, and not to hu- 
man derelicts. 


Sorrento, Fra. 


The Hague Conference From a Woman’s 
Point of View 


BY SUSANNE WILCOX 


tion of the summer at The Hague 
in companionship with one who was 
professionally interested in the work of 
the Conference. Consequently, I met a 
number of the official and non-official 
delegates, press representatives, peace 
advocates, and others directly or indirect- 
ly connected with it; read the journal in 
which its transactions were published, 
and inevitably became interested in some 
of the most important questions under 
discussion. 
But it soon became evident to me that 
only specialists could hope to unravel the 
tangle of its proceedings, and, having no 


| T was my fortune to spend a good por- 


role to play or being under no obligations 
to persuade myself that things were not 
what they seemed, I took great pleasure 
in interpreting all that came and went 
within my circumference merely thru the 
medium of a woman’s unreasoning in- 
tuitions. So from time to time I listened 
to the guarded but suggestive prophecies 
of some of the official delegates; to the 
exchange of small gossip or personalities 
and social affairs; to the gleanings for 
the press by some of its ablest representa- 
tives, and occasionally, when time hung 
heavily, I betook myself to the beautiful, 
tree-arched Princessegracht, No. 6 A, 
where Le Cercle Internationale (the un- 
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official Hague Conference), headed by 
Mr. William T. Stead, the Baroness von 
Suttner and others, held its meetings. 
There I drank a cup of tea and listened 
to the various discourses, radical or con- 
servative, rational or irrational, sensible 
cr nonsensical, as they chanced to be. 

At these meetings peace was. discussed 
from every point of view. There the 
various delegates and deputations from 
the colleges, churches, peace organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, etc., were hospita- 
bly welcomed and given assistance in 
getting their petitions before the Presi- 
dent of the official Conference. 

The great body of these pacificists 
were made up of earnest enthusiasts 
whose attitude toward the powers and 
evils that be is fairly patient and ration- 
al; but, like all radical movements, the 
ranks of its advocates contain some ex- 
tremists and bizarre personalities. So it 
was not surprising that after the regular 
programs, when the audience was in- 
vited to join in the general dis- 
cussions, one heard some very ex- 
traordinary and diverting discourses. 
or example, upon one occasion a 
woman representing several organi- 
zations in the United States took up 
almost a whole afternoon reading her 
own original but not irresistible poems 
on peace. Another American woman 
who came armed with credentials from 
at least six high-sounding societies de- 
livered a long dissertation on “Peace 
from the Point of View of the Higher 
Thought,” and ended with a savage at- 
tack upon President Roosevelt. Fortu- 
nately, either the Baroness von Suttner or 
Mr. William T. Stead, editor-in-chief 
of the Courier (a journal which pub- 
lished the proceedings both of the official 
and unofficial Conferences), presided at 
these meetings, and they rarely failed to 
qualify over-rabid statements. Mr. Stead 
was a sort of ringmaster to the Cercle 
Internationale. He himself enjoys a hot 
discussion and is fearless in expressing 
his own opinions or in combating those 
of others. He has, however, a compre- 
hensive knowledge of international af- 
fairs, and to him no small credit is pos- 
sibly due for correcting many of the 
misinformed peace advocates, as also for 
castigating some of the lukewarm, evad- 
ing official delegates. 
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Perhaps the most interesting woman 
who figured at The Hague was the 
Baroness von Suttner—a rare personal- 
ity with unquestionable tact and ability. 
This enthusiastic leader in the peace 
movement seems gifted with subtle fem- 
inine instincts combined with a broad 
masculine understanding of affairs and 
infinite patience to labor and to wait. It 
was interesting to see her rise in the 
midst of a heated discussion and with a 
few potent, convincing remarks calm the 
troubled waters. 

The official Hague Conference or 
Parliament of Man was heralded as one 
of the greatest bodies of statesmen ever 
assembled. From the outset, however, 
the ways and methods of this august 
body impressed me as not wholly unlike 
the ways and methods typical of our 
American women’s clubs, which never 
cease to furnish a butt for satire and 
witticism. Subtle jealousies, petty ambi- 
tions and bickerings began early to de- 
velop, and the gratification of their 
smaller vanities seemed of greater im- 
portance to some of the delegates than 
the crucial issues under consideration. 

At the beginning, for example, there 
was animus because the Russians had 
appropriated some of the choicest honors 
and the leadership of the Conference, 
when, by virtue of her recent inter- 
national delinquencies during the Russo- 
Japanese War, many thought her least 
entitled to be at the head of the world’s 
peace and arbitration movement. 

Irritation was also manifested because 
the representatives from the United 
States (Etats Unis) were seated under 
the letter A (Amerique), altho they 
signed all documents under E. This 
was because of a precedent established 
at the Conference of 1899, when it was 
thought that the delegates from Spain 
(Espagne) and the United States (Etats 
Unis) might prefer to sit apart, inas- 
much as the countries in question had 
just been at war with each other. But 
this mode of seating seemed to stir up 
considerable dissatisfaction at the recent 
Conference; so much so that, at an initial 
meeting of one of the large committees, 
the delegates of the United States found 
their places appropriated by the Italians, 
to whom in any case the places could 
not have belonged. After considerable 
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mutual belligerent pantomime, the Ital- 
ians were informed by the delegates from 
the United States that the seats in ques- 
tion had been assigned to them and in the 
future would be occupied by them. 

Another amusing incident was the 
sharp personal difference between Pro- 
fessor de Martens, President of the 
Fourth Commission, and Sefor Barbosa, 
of Brazil. The latter, when called to 
order for reflecting upon the conduct of 
Russia in her recent war with Japan, 
sharply retorted that, inasmuch as he had 
been President of the National Assembly 
of Brazil for some years, he probably 
knew parliamentary law as well as did 
Professor de Martens. 

These are only a few of the many epi- 
sodes which did much to enliven the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, and which 
tend to show that the peculiarities of 
great statesmen are quite as diverting as 
those of American club-women. 

The initial work of the Conference 
was, however, begun with much zest and 
good-will. The attitude of Germany, it 
was said, was infinitely more liberal than 
it had been at the previous Conference. 

England came early to the front with 
her astounding proposal for the abolition 
of the capture of contraband, which for 
a few days set the whole Conference 
agog. But almost immediately she sub- 
mitted a second proposal for the capture 
of neutral merchantmen in the guise of 
auxiliary vessels, thereby taking back 
with the one hand what she had given 
with the other, and it was once more de- 
clared: “Albion is to be feared even 
while bearing gifts.” 

Japan, it was rumored, was quietly but 
significantly watching the game, and in 
the end would not be found wanting in 
efforts to promote peace, but she re- 
mained ultra-conservative to the end. 

The delegates from the United States 
were reticent, but sanguine. It was said 
they had definite instructions from their 
Government, and at the psychological 
moment would come forward with con- 
vincing projects, which would revolu- 
tionize international relations. 

For a time there was great activity in 
formulating proposals and propositions 
which soon began to pour into the vari- 
ous committees: the British and German 
projects for an _ International Prize 
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Court, proposals regarding the rights 
and duties of neutrals, the immunity of 
private property at sea, the bombard- 
ment of undefended and _ unfortified 
towns, floating mines, declarations of 
war prior to hostilities, treatment of 
prisoners, submarine cables, wireless 
telegraphy, and so on ad infinitum. In the 
wake of this flood of proposals, amend- 
ments or counter-proposals were sub- 
mitted, intended mainly to discredit or 
shelve the original ones,~all in such 
chaotic profusion and disorder as to 
threaten to choke the proceedings of the 
Conference. 

And now the real temper and eminent- 
ly human qualities of the delegates be- 
gan to reveal themselves. The subjects 
submitted covered almost the whole field 
of international law, and to decide upon 
these questions required an intimate 
knowledge of that subject. But most of 
the nations had sent ‘diplomats rather 
than jurists to represent them, and few 
had been given definite instruction. 
Moreover, it soon became obvious that 
the delegates from many of the smaller 
states were not deeply concerned with 
the crucial issues of the Conference, and 
that even some from the larger ones 
were open to conviction in whatever ap- 
pertained to their own interests, and 
were not averse to wire-pulling and log- 
rolling. As an able press representative 
put it: “The small states are afraid of 
the great ones and the great states of 
one another.” Indeed, it was agreed that 
Sefior Triana of Colombia, in his retort 
to Mr. Choate’s speech, echoed the real 
spirit of almost every delegation: “As 
representatives of a nation it is our duty 
to defend the interests of that nation, 
and we are here assembled for purposes 
of international policy and not for pur- 
poses of philanthropy”; or, in other 
words, the work of promoting peace is a 
secondary matter. In fact, nearly all the 
propositions thus far submitted bore 
upon the regulation and amelioration of 
warfare and little had been directly sug- 
gested in the interest of peace. 

The pacificists, who were eagerly 
watching the proceedings, now became 
unsparing in their criticism and named 
the Conference a “War Conference,” and 
one of the committees which appeared 
unable to agree upon any important mat- 
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ter, the “Zero Commission.” At this 
juncture, when the whole Conference 
seemed to have become impregnated with 
hopelessness and _ dissatisfaction, the 
Americans (who had already to their 
credit the very important Porter resolu- 
tion relating to contract debts) came to 
the front with two eminently practical 
and well conceived projects: the one a 
scheme for establishing a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, and the other pro- 
viding for obligatory arbitration in cer- 
tain cases. These proposals were sup- 
ported by England, France and Russia, 
but it was feared that they would be 
crushed to pieces on the rocks of German 
opposition. 

When, therefore, Marschall von Bie- 
berstein, the head of the German delega- 
tion, announced in July that the German 
delegates were willing to collaborate in 
the task of creating a permanent Hague 
tribunal, and that the German Govern- 
ment, as a result of its study of the ques- 
tion, “is today in favor of obligatory 
arbitration in principle,” the joy of the 
Americans and the peace advocates knew 
no bounds. They loudly proclaimed that 
a great victory for peace and arbitration 
was about to be won. And as an ardent 
pacificist declared: “Every one concludes 
that so much cackling after a long period 
of incubation must indicate that the Con- 
ference is about to hatch at least one big 
egg.” But, alas, again there came an 
ominous lull! And great was the disap- 
pointment when it finally dawned upon 
the world that, owing to the opposition 
of the smaller states, headed by Dr. Bar- 
bosa, of Brazil, a permanent court so 
constituted as to be acceptable to some 
of the Great Powers (more particularly 
Germany) could not be obtained, and 
that Germany’s affection for the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration was pure- 
ly platonic. For while she favored it in 
the abstract, she resisted every attempt 
at its practical application. The result 
was that the Conference, after much 
quibbling and dallying, was forced to 
adopt Germany’s attitude, and declared 
in favor of obligatory arbitration in prin- 
ciple, but made no attempt to apply it 
except to recommend its use in the inter- 
pretation of treaties. As to the Perma- 
nent Court, the Conference, as Mr. Stead 
expressed it, created one in the spiritual 
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world, i. ¢., it adopted the American 
project without providing for its consti- 
tution or organization. Or, in other 
words, it created a soul without a body. 
Meanwhile, the social wheel was kept 
revolving. The delegates and various 
attachés of the Conference were brought 
constantly together at the many small 
dinners, banquets, pleasure trips and 
balls given by the Queen, the Dutch 
Government, and by the various delega- 
tions. Indeed, it might be said that these 
brilliant social functions contributed 
much to the promotion of mutual ac- 
quaintance and good will among this 
conglomerate assemblage of delegates, 
many of whose hopes, opinions and aspi- 
rations were directly antagonistic. A 
variety of types and races and a babel of 
tongues made these gatherings of ex- 
ceptional interest to the onlooker. The 
hues of the Orient, varying from olive to 
dusky brown; the unmistakable sprightly 
Latin types of Southern Europe and 
Latin America; the larger, more phleg- 
matic Saxon, Teuton and Slav; officers 
of the armies and navies in faultless uni- 
forms, and dignitaries wearing gorgeous 
decorations of honor, invariably made up 
these motley companies. It behooved 
one also to look seriously upon the marks 
of distinction, altho the decorations of 
some of the dignitaries were so similar 
to that of the gorgeous flunkeys that one 
was often tempted to jest about them. 
Once I casually overheard a woman re- 
mark that the large brass buttons at- 


- tached to the bottom of the coat skirts of 


one of the guests were like those of the 
flunkeys in waiting, whereupon she was 
sardonically informed that the guest’s 
buttons signified that he was in direct 
waiting upon the Czar. 

No Oriental women graced these func- 
tions, but all Occidental types were rep- 
resented ; and it is needless to add that 
they contributed greatly to their brillian- 
cy and spectacular aspects. A not un- 
noteworthy feature was the seeming am- 
bition of some to display their personal 
charms to a point of generosity un- 
equaled upon the stage, and in the pres- 
ence of no small number of Orientals, 
whose traditions teach them that it is im- 
modest for women to appear in public 
even with their faces unveiled. Indeed, 
I think many quite agreed with the dele- 
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gate who facetiously suggested that here 
was another matter which needed inter- 
national regulation. 

In time, however, many became fa- 
tigued with the unending round of formal 
social affairs and the paucity of political 
results, and did not hesitate to speak of 
the Conference as the World’s Political 
Fair and the World’s Vanity Fair. But, 
as our able minister, Dr. Hill, remarked 
to a press representative who had ex- 
pressed his impatience with the proceed- 
ings: “If the world at large only knew 
the difficulty of managing and persuad- 
ing a body of more than two hundred 
men, composed of different races, many 
naturally jealous and suspicious of one 
another, and of diametrically opposite 
opinions, and each fettered by positive 
instructions from his Government, it 
would marvel that anything had been ac- 
complished.” 

So, while it is indisputable that this 
august body of statesmen did not suc- 
ceed in reconstructing the whole realm 
of international law—a task which ex- 


perts claim could not have been accom- 
plished by international jurists, invested 
with unlimited powers to act from their 
respective Governments—and while there 
are critics who claim that little has been 
accomplished, others who have decried 
every effort made; and while it is known 
that a comparatively small number of the 
delegates had any vital interest or influ- 
ence; that others strove mainly for per- 
sonal favor and aggrandizement, it is 
nevertheless true that much was achieved 
toward the settlement of details regard- 
ing the laws of warfare. An important 
move toward compulsory arbitration was 
also made in the adoption of the Porter 
resolution. And, altho no Court of Ar- 
bitration composed of permanent judges 
was actually created, the general ideas 
underlying the American project were 
approved and the calling of periodical 
Conferences in the future is practically 
assured. These are doubtless important 
initial steps on the long and tortuous 
road to the universal reign of law and 
peace. 


Machines in Fur and Feathers 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


the lower animals the more I am 

persuaded that the old Cartesian 
view of them as mere automata is nearer 
the truth than the recent more popular 
view of them as possessed of a fair meas- 
ure of human reason. Mr. William T. 
Hornaday, who has recently been writing 
upon animal psychology in one of the 
popular magazines, often sees in his 
caged and yarded wild beasts deliberate 
criminals and murderers capable of plan- 
ning and carrying out a scheme of re- 
venge upon one of their fellows after the 
manner of men. He believes the wild 
creatures think and reason every hour of 
their lives. And Mr. E. P. Powell, who 
recently wrote upon animal intelligence in 
THE INDEPENDENT, takes a similar view 
and taxes one’s patience even more than 
Mr. Hornaday does. He does not merely 
anthropomorphize the animals as does the 


qs longer I observe and consider 





latter ; he sentimentalizes them and they 
come from his hand sicklied over with his 
own nerveless humanism. If I held the 
views of animal intelligence that either of 
these worthy men does, I should turn 
over a new leaf in one respect at least, 
I should banish meat from my table upon 
principle and join the ranks of the vege- 
tarians. I could not be a party, directly 
or indirectly, to the murder of beings be- 
tween whom and myself there existed the 
relationship implied by the gift of the 
faculty of reason. The unthinking vege- 
tables and cereals should supply my 
wants. If I had a hen that when she 


weaned her chickens would come out of 
her way to tell me, in language that was 
unmistakable, what she had done, as Mr. 
Powell, in a serious discussion of Evolu- 
tion, says his hen did, I could never bring 
that hen’s head to the block, nor allow 
Rather would I 


any one else to do so. 














send her to Dr. Long’s school of the 
woods and see to it that her education 
was properly finished. 

There is much in animal behavior that 
confirms the Cartesian view, and very 
rarely anything that supports the view 
that the lower animals possess the facul- 
ty of reason, even in its most rudimen- 
tary form. 

Take the case of the raccoon, for in- 
stance. 

During some long-gone time in the his- 
tory of the raccoon it seems to have been 
needful for it to wash its food. Maybe 
the habit was acquired when it lived 
more exclusively than it does now upon 
fresh water mussels which it dug out of 
the mud along inland streams and lakes. 
At any rate, the coon now always washes 
its food, whether it needs washing or not, 
and in muddy water as promptly as in 
clear, so that the Germans call the coon 
the Waschbaér. Ernest Harold Baynes 
tells me that he has taken young coons 
before their eyes were open, and brought 
them up on milk, and that the first time 
he gave them solid food, one of them took 
it and ran to a pail of water which it had 
never before seen, thrust the food into it, 
washed it, and then ate it. When no 
water was within reach, he has seen the 
coon rub the food a moment in its paws 
and then drop it. Dallas Lore Sharp says 
that his tame coon would go thru the mo- 
tions of washing its food on the upturned 
bottom of its empty tub, and that it would 
try to wash its oysters in the straw on the 
floor of its cage. This habit, I say, doubt- 
less had its origin in some past need or 
condition of the life of the race of coons, 
and it persists after that need is gone. 

The story that is told of the brakeman 
upon a train of cars in Russia, who, at 
each stop of the train, went from wheel 
to wheel, as was once the custom in all 
countries, and hit it a sharp blow with a 
hammer, saying on being asked why he 
did it, “I do not know, sir, it is my 
orders,” illustrates very well the unrea- 
soning character of animal instinct. The 
animal has its orders, but it does not 
think or ask why. 

The lower animals, as I view them, act 
very much as we do when we know not 
what we do, when we act entirely from 
impulse and not from thought. Surely 


the coon did not know what it was do- 
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ing. And surely the phoebe bird does 
not know what she is doing when she 
covers her nest under the porch with the 
same green moss that she covers it with 
on the ledge of rocks‘or under the bank, 
because in the one place the moss be- 
trays what it conceals in the other. 
Surely the same bird does not know 
what she is doing when she begins and 
partly constructs three or four nests 
under a porch on as many sites precisely 
alike, and is not set right till I intervene 
and block all the nests but one. 

Surely the song-bird that has a serious 
defect in its organ (in one case that I 
knew—a_ bobolink—rendering it almost 
inarticulate), and that yet sings with the 
apparent joy and abandon of the perfect 
songster, does not know what it is doing. 
It is the song impulse that rules and not 
any purpose of the singer. 

The same blind automatonism may be 
seen in the insect world. For instance, 
the trap-door spiders in California make 
their nests in moss-covered ground and 
cover the lids of the doors with green 
growing moss. An English naturalist, 
as reported by Jordan and Kellogg in 
their “Animal Life,” removed the moss 
and the other assimilative material from 
the door and found that the spider al- 
ways replaced it. Then he removed it 
again and with it the moss and debris 
from the ground in a large circle about 
the nest. This, of course, left the door 
as well concealed as before, because it 
made it one with its surroundings. Did 
the spider leave it so? Not a bit of it. 
She fetched more moss and bits of bark 
and sticks and covered it as before, 
which gave away her secret completely. 
If she had done otherwise, or had covered 
her door with soil so as to make it one 
with its environment, we should have 
had to credit her with a faculty higher 
than instinct. 

While speaking of insects in connec- 
tion with this subject of the automatic 
character of animal intelligence, I am 
reminded of the habit of one of the soli- 
tary wasps as described by Fabre. When 
the wasp brings an insect to its hole, it 
lays it down at the entrance and backs 
down into the hole, apparently to make 
some examination, then comes out and 
drags in its prey. Fabre watched his 
opportunity, and, when the wasp had 
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disappeared in her den, removed her 


game a few inches away. The wasp 
came out, hunted for her bug, found it 
and drew it back to its former position, 
then dropped it and retreated into her 
den as before. Fabre again drew the 
insect away, and again the wasp came 
out and repeated her former behavior. 
Time after time this little scene was en- 


acted; the wasp must go into her den _ 


and make her preliminary survey before 
dragging in her prey. That habit had 
become fixt and there could be no de- 
viation from it, and yet the wasps in 
many ways seem so surprisingly intelli- 
gent ! 

Another bee upon which Fabre ex- 
perimented builds a cell of masonry, fills 
it with honey, lays its egg in it, and then 
seals it up. When the bee was away 
Fabre punctured the half-filled cell and 
let the honey flow out. When the bee 
returned it appeared to be disturbed to 
find its honey gone; it examined the hole 
thru which it had escaped curiously 
but made no attempt to repair it, and 
continued to pour in the honey the same 
as before. After it had brought the 
usual quantity—the quantity her for- 
bears had always brought—she laid her 
egg into the empty cell and sealed it up. 
The machine had done its work, and it 
could do nothing not down in the ances- 
tral specifications. 

Dan Beard, in his delightful “Animal 
Book,” tells of an ichneumon-fly that 
tried all.one day to thrust its ovipositor 
into a nail-head in a board in his cabin, 
mistaking the dark spot which the nail- 
head made for a hole that led to the bur- 
row of a certain wood-borer which is the 
host of the ichneumon. Beard thinks 
the fly desisted only when it had seri- 
ously dulled the point of its instrument. 
I am reminded of one of our well-known 
wild flowers, the erythronium or fawn 
lily, that will persist in a certain habit, 
no matter how many times defeated. 
This plant forms a new bulb each spring 
by sending out a big tap-root that bores 
down into the ground and plants the 
new bulb deeper and deeper each season 
till the required depth of six or eight 
inches is reached. When the ground is 
so hard that the pioneer root cannot 
penetrate it, it wanders in loops over the 
surface and forms the new bulb no deep- 
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er than the old one was, and keeps this 
habit up spring after spring, groping its 
way blindly about over the hard surface. 

The strongest instinct in the carnivora 
is the killing instinct, and when this in- 
stinct is fully aroused does the animal 
know what it is doing? When a weasel 
or a wildtat gets into your hen-roost it 
rarely stops till every chicken is killed, 
tho it may not devour one.of them. We 
say it kills and kills to satisfy its lust for 
blood, as the inebriate drinks and drinks 
to satisfy his abnormal appetite for alco- 
hol. But it is not like that. The weasel 
or mink kills all within its reach in obedi- 
ence to its normal killing instinct. It 
has no choice in the matter. Appetite 
starts the machine and then it keeps on 
and on like a fire. Last winter a wildcat 
starved to mere skin and bones was 
found at midday in the henhouse of one 
of my neighbors. It had killed over 
thirty hens and kept on with the slaugh- 
ter while the man ran to the house for 
his gun. The strange part of the inci- 
dent is that it had not eaten one of the 
fowls or any part of one that it had 
killed. The explanation doubtless is that 
its killing instinct was so overstimulated 
by its great hunger that the cat could 
do nothing but kill as long as there was 
a live fowl left. There was no such 
word as enough in its vocabulary. It 
had no perception of the relation be- 
tween its appetite and any given quan- 
tity. It must kill and kill and kill again. 
After it had cleared the roost, if left 
alone, it would doubtless have fallen to 
and gorged itself. Wolves act in a sim- 
ilar way with a flock of sheep, killing 
vastly more than they can eat. I do not 
look upon this excess as the result of the 
wild spirit of debauch, in the human 
sense, but as the result of blind instinct 
acting automatically. The rodents that 
hoard nuts illustrate the same tendency. 
A tame chipmunk, fed to repletion, will 
hoard all the nuts you are a mind to 
give him, and go thru the pantomime of 
covering them up on the bare floor of an 
empty room. Dallas Lore Sharp says a 
red squirrel will hoard nuts in its own 
cage from the stores you give it, and 
that if a white-footed mouse were con- 
fined in a room with a peck of hickory 
nuts, it would make little piles of the 
nuts about the room. It must hoard 

















when stimulated by the opportunity to 
hoard. Is not this true of the honey- 
bee? The amount of honey she will 
store has little relation to her actual 
wants. She will store honey as long as 
there is any to store, often to her own 
detriment, as in her greed, as we miscall 
it, she will fill up the empty brood comb, 
if strongly tempted. The presence of 
honey sets her machinery going and she 
must carry it home. 

When the orioles begin to stab our 
grapes in August*they appear to be 
seized with the same spirit of excess. A 
few drops of the juice must satisfy their 
thirst, if that is what they are after, but 
once started they go on and on, the ap- 
pearance of fresh clusters of grapes 
stimulating them to greater efforts of 
destruction, till a few birds will in a 
short time render unmarketable tons of 
grapes. We may call it an exhibition of 
the spirit of wanton destruction, but the 
bird is so well equipped for the work 
with that stiletto-like bill of his that the 
stabbing of the grapes doubtless satisfies 
some inborn instinct. The animals can 
have no purpose to do this or that; they 
act without purpose; they know not 
what they do nor why they do it, and the 
riot and excess of which they are so 
often guilty only illustrates how nature 
loads her dice to make sure she wins in 
the game she is playing thru these hum- 
ble creatures. Spread a table of corn 
and nuts for the birds in winter, and if 
the jays find it they will carry off corn 
and nuts all day and hide them in holes 
in trees or in old birds’ nests or worms’ 
nests, where they will probably never see 
them again, because their propensity is 
to steal and secrete, and the opportunity 
to do so seldom fails to set their machin- 
ery going. How this instinct of the 
crow tribe came about is a problem. 
How does nature find her account in it? 
How do the crows profit by it? At 
times in the fall the jays may be seen 
carrying acorns and chestnuts from the 
woods and hiding them here and there 
on the ground or amid the leaves, one 
in a place, apparently without any refer- 
ence to their future need of them as 
food. Where, then, is the gain to the 
jay? So far as I can see, only in the 
fact that they are unwittingly planting 
oaks and chestnuts, which may yield 
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them food at a later day. If this is the 
true explanation it shows what a round- 
about and indirect course nature some- 
times pursues. One season a New Eng- 
land woman sent me a bird’s nest with 
a hole nearly thru the bottom the shape 
of an egg, and wanted to know what the 
hole meant. It was evident that it was 
caused by a premature egg. While the 
bird was building the nest an egg had 
ripened and had to be laid, then the 
automatic creature had gone on and built 
the bottom of the nest up around it, just 
as a growing tree will envelop or em- 
brace a piece of metal. A bird’s nest is 
always more like a growth than a 
mechanical structure; how it fits to the 
branch, or to the rock, or to the ground, 
almost becoming a part of it. The bird 
molds it to her own breast, and it seems 
almost as vital as if it were a secretion 
or excretion, like the shell of the snail or 
the case of the chrysalis. 

As we go down in the scale of animal 
life it seems as if the brain functions, as 
seen in the higher forms, were per- 
formed more and more by the spinal cord. 
Thus certain reptiles will get along for 
a short time without their brains. Dan 
Beard tells of a headless rattlesnake that 
coiled and struck him with its bloody 
stump when he touched it as promptly 
as before it had lost its head, and Hux- 
ley found that.a frog with most of its 
brain removed could keep the center of 
gravity on the top of his hand when he 
turned it over and could swim when 
thrown into the water, the same as when 
its brain was intact. Hence when Dallas 
Lore Sharp tells his almost incredible 
story of the little snake that had just 
swallowed a toad and thereupon, in try- 
ing to escape thru a small hole, had stuck 
fast, and after apparently reflecting a 
moment upon his predicament, had 
drawn back and vomited up the toad, 
and then quickly made his exit, one must 
look to the reaction of its spinal cord for 
the explanation. One cannot conceive of 
the snake as thinking to itself: “It is that 
lump in my body caused by the toad that 
keeps me a prisoner; I will cast it out.” 
Only reason takes in cause and effect in 
that way. No, the vomiting was as in- 
evitable as any other vomiting, and was 
brought about by a disturbed nervous 
system, which was again brought about 
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by the thwarted effort to escape. This 
nerve intelligence is nerve irritability, 
which sets the muscular machinery go- 
ing without cerebral prompting. 

Up to a certain point, or under certain 
conditions, man is an automaton also. 
He is a bundle of instincts and of inher- 
ited traits, supplemented by self-knowl- 
edge and the gift of reason. His in- 
stincts leave him where they find him; 
he is what he is by virtue of these higher 
gifts. Every creature but man knows its 
own craft without having to learn it. 
Man must learn his and invent new ones, 


and rise thru overcoming the obstacles 
that oppose him. 

It is as if Nature had said to him: 
“Here is unerring instinct and here is 
erring reason; which will you choose? 
With instinct goes the gift of prompt 
and sure action, freedom from thought 
and from the failures of misdirected en- 
ergies; with reason goes knowledge and 
progress, and mastery over nature, but 
pain and struggle and failure and the 
burden of free choice.” Man chose the 
latter and the prize of the universe is his. 

West Park, N. Y. 


as 
Machine, Violet and Star 


BY JACOB BACKES 


A RIM, a hub, an axle; spokes flashflung, 

Then revolutions slower by degrees. 

Scarce motion now. Full stop. 
The whirr has ceased; 

And thus the Wheel: 


“Neighbors and friendly my auxiliaries— 

(Cam, ” edge, and lever, pendule, screw, and 
rod, 

Pulley, and tackle, clutch, and spring, and scale, 

Chain, barring lock, and anvil, pinion, drill)— 

Should we from mankind’s service be exiled 

Enpierced would Progress be, as with a sword, 

And its development derailment find. 

Who use us, conquer; and who conquer, use. 

To limit us is to unlimit Waste; 

In us the knout and rack their ending see; 

bse a goodwill we serve Technique and 

rt, 
And crown the efforts of the delving mind; 
In poets’ verse a welcome never find. 


“To us pertains 

To, lengthen still the stretch from brute to 
man, 

The cleft to close from Self to Seraphim. 

Not distant we, when wakes the dozing Force 

For ages numbed in forests carbonized, 

When miracles are forged from molecules; 

Nor when titanic powers are released 

Foreprisoned in matter aered, or vapored flow. 

The chronicles of goddess, ghoul, or nymph 

Of fabled Greece, of Ind, or Araby, 

Are Fancy’s rill: a sea of Fact are we. 


“Yes, this we'll dream 
(Cam, wedge, and lever, 


“And our domain: . 

Where honeyed strains Italia’s roses lull— 
To deeper clang dome-cleaving Alps beyond— 
To Ocean’s Gem, won from Atlantic’s West— 
To tropic strands by strength or cunning wrest 
For Freedom’s fold from weak hidalgo-hand— 
From bound to bound, our trace in every land. 


“To this the rimers are yet disinclined: 

Tho Pittsburg grows, than old Venezia more, 

The star and rose are sung, and not are we; 

But penlight still remains when high the theme, 
And now I dream: 


“We'll yet be added to the poemed praise— 

Of polar pine, deep-dreaming of the palm; 

Of shattered vase; late summer’s lonely rose; 

Spear-gathering breast for Liberty that died; 

-And crimson balm, drawn from Immanuel’s 
side ;— 

“Of matron’s_ smile, 
beamed ; 

Of Truth, fair-framed in Avon’s ardent lines 

Which stir to steel, or melt as to a maid; 

Of pansied gardens, dawning under dew; 

Of glimmering landscape, fading from the 
view ;— 


on duteous daughter 


“Of tiny warbler’s heaven-uptrilloed lay 

Greeting the millioned majesty of Day; 

Of Verna’s lure, afraught with fragrance sweet, 

With growth and grace, with curve and color 
blest, 

On field and flood conspiring sweet Unrest. 


pendule, screw, and rod, 


Pulley, and tackle, clutch, and spring, and scale, 
Chain, barring lock, and anvil, pinion, drill, 

All you that span, propel, illume, or lift, 

Weld, elip, or core, swift-powered to perform— 
Where love and lilt, where lark-souled minstrels are 
For aye to dwell in that beguiling realm 
Tri-caroled with the Violet and Star. 


New York Ciry. 





Needed: Home Settlements for Young 
Americans 


BY AN EX-MEMBER OF SOME OF THEM 


American fellow of about twent- 
one years of age, a graduate of a 
college, who had just come to New York. 
| asked him casually what he expected to 
do that evening. 
“Guess I'll go bumming on Broadway 
again,” was his reply. 
“Do you find it amusing?” I asked. 
“Not especially. I’ve gotten tired of it; 
had too much of it. But there isn’t any- 
thing else to do.” 
“Why, I thought you knew some nice 
girls in town. Why don’t you look them 
up?” 
“I did. But what’s the use? They 
haven't any time for me. You see, I’m 


N OT long ago I met a fine young 


just a plain American of good stock. 
The, girls are all so busy ‘saving’ little, 
half-baked immigrants over on the East 


Side in some club or settlement that they 
haven’t any time to give to me. They 
seem to think it is better to teach those 
fellows to eat with a fork than it is to 
keep American chaps like me from get- 
ting lessons in other things from unde- 
sirable teachers. Those that aren’t in the 
settlements are so religious that they 
close their homes on Sundays, I suppose 
so that they won’t compete with the sa- 
loons for my trade. If it isn’t that, when 
a fellow -goes to their places they act as 
if it were such hard work to talk to him 
and such an awful responsibility to ask 
him to an informal meal that I prefer to 
buy my welcome elsewhere and pay for 
my food. I haven’t yet succeeded in 
buying real hospitality, but I guess that 
is for sale somewhere. But I can buy 
fellowship and amusement.” 

It so happened that I knew something 
about some of the families of which he 
complained. I, too, had been there, as a 
welcome guest of the father one very bad 
Sunday afternoon. The father had come 
in to talk to me and had said, “You'll 
surely stay to tea with us?” T was about 
to accept gladly when one of the girls 
spoke up with some annoyance. “No, 


and every burlesque theater. 


don’t ask him to stay tonight; ask him to 
come next Sunday. We have only a 
plain tea tonight.” I politely refused her 
kind invitation on the ground that an- 
other engagement interfered with my ac- 
ceptance a week later, and went around 
the corner and got my supper in a café. 
Irom that day, altho | had known those 
people for years, and continued to call 
there at intervals, I never accepted an 
invitation to dine with them. lor I knew 
that they were asking me to “feed,” 
under the impression that I expected 
principally “food” when I dined out. | 
could buy “food,” but I could not buy 
hospitality and admission to a family 
evening meal. I would not have cared if 
they had had mérely bread and butter and 
tea; I should have enjoyed and appre- 
ciated, far more than they knew, a wel- 
come which did not have to be engraved 
on acard. Men do not look on the flap 
of an invitation to see what engraver has 
done the printing. 

These people were religious, did good 
works, and yet were willing to let me 
roam around Sunday night alone, to 
escape as best I could the places which 
somehow never seem to be unprepared 
to give even a stranger a glorious wel- 
come—for revenue only. I know of few 
stronger social contrasts than the dark 
parlors one sees in city American homes 
and the blaze of light from every saloon 
For Amer- 
icans, somehow, in the great cities, are 
getting into the habit of thinking that the 
only fun in life after dark is to dine at 
hotels and spend the evenings at the thea- 
ters. Young men who call on young 
women soon find that the girls are not 
pleased to use their homes very much, 
but expect to be taken elsewhere for their 
enjoyment. The talk is mainly about 
plays seen and places and entertainments 
visited: there is little said about home 
affairs, which are left largely to servants. 
The young American man, therefore, is 
too quickly educated to look also for his 
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fun away from the evening lamp. A 
family evening, with father telling his 
old stories and mother beaming on the 
young fellows and living over again her 
young life, is rapidly growing to be con- 
sidered a bore, not merely by the man 
visitor, but by daughter, whose one idea 
in life seems to be to get away from 
parental supervision. And daughter not 
infrequently marries with the one idea 
of becoming her own mistress, and too 
often treats her husband no better than 
she treats her mother. 

In contrast with these homes where 
the people are too busy or too selfish to 
preserve our American male stock from 
contaminating influence, the writer has 
in mind three homes which are, or were, 
truly Social Settlements for Young 
Americans. To these homes no one who 
was unworthy of full confidence was ad- 
mitted, but once he was admitted he had 
no cause to say that the lights of the 
saloon blaze brighter than the American 
hearth, or that doubtful women were 
more attractive than those who are pure 
and good. 

One of these homes was unusually re- 
ligious—not even a Sunday paper was 
permitted, and the maid was not allowed 
to do more than was actually essential on 
the Sabbath. Sunday afternoons, how- 
ever, young men were welcome for a 
family gathering. If they called and one 
of the daughters was at Sunday School 
or at a mission, they were asked to go 
after her. And few of these callers 
found themselves able to refuse the sort 
of invitation for tea which was extended. 

In another home, on Sunday after- 
noons, there were always a simple cup of 
afternoon tea and some wafers, over 
which the mother of the girls presided. 
Here, too, was a welcome at tea or din- 
ner; here, also, was music, or some in- 
nocent game or some sort of gayety 
whenever the girls were home. And if 
the girls were out, the mother received 
their callers tactfully, and as a general 
rule the young fellow had as good a time 
talking to mother as any one else. 
“T.ooks like a man trap,” I think I hear 
many people say. “We wouldn’t think 
of palpably rushing men in such a fash- 
ion.” This family didn’t think of any 
such thing, and altho I knew well many 
men who like to go there, I never found 
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one who even said: “They know their 
business.” In fact, both girls married 
men they met elsewhere, and not a few 
of the young fellows still call on mother. 

Moreover, these families did not even 
appreciate that they were doing social 
betterment work. The old folks simply 
liked to have young people around, and 
said that they thought if a little attention 
were given to the matter, home could be 
made the most delightful place of all for 
everybody. The girls were perfectly con- 
tented to spend most of théir time at 
home, tho they liked to go out occasion- 
ally. But before they would accept an 
invitation they somehow got a line on the 
young man’s resources, and no young 
chap who was not making a high salary 
was ever permitted to do anything elab- 
orate. . If it was a dance, the girls would 
insist on going in the cars; if it was a 
theater party, there was a little supper 
at home whieh would be more fun than 
the restaurant. They seemed to have 
more fun in the cheap seats at a place 
with some chaps who couldn’t afford 
anything better than their friends who sat 
in a box and wore flowers which cost 
their escort three days’ salary. Some- 
how these girls, who had everything they 
wanted, escaped the idea that the amount 
of pleasure one gets out of a thing is 
proportionate to the sum of money it 
costs. 

These several families are as much op- 
posed to the vice traffic probably as any 
in New York. I have never heard, how- 
ever, of the mothers speaking at women’s 
clubs on the subject, or the fathers de- 
livering speeches in public on the topic. 
They are too busy running an opposi- 
tion shop to the lights of those who con- 
duct the man hunt. And as nearly as I 
am able to judge, they have chosen a 
method far more effective than any 
amount of oratory. They are following 
the substitution theory of social better- 
ment in its application to young Ameri- 
cans. In the settlements on the East Side 
the workers seem to believe that if you 
can give the foreigner a taste of cleanli- 
ness, orderly domestic conditions and 
esthetic surroundings he will develop 
an appetite for better things and will 
strive to attain them thru his own efforts. 
If there is anything in virtue, anything 
in true American standards, it should be 
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possible to make them more attractive 
than their antitheses. The young man in 
the great city who gets no opportunity 
to test the charm of home conditions 
cannot be expected to know the differ- 
ence in flavor between real living and a 
burlesque existence, between drinking 
tea out of a cup and wine out of a slip- 
per. Unfortunately, the people who use 
slippers for a “social glass” are always 
“on the job” and ready to serve their 
beverages. The cup of tea, brewed with 
true hospitality, is far harder to find. 
About the nearest one can come to it is 
a sermon or lecture on its relative excel- 
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lence, and, altho these sermons have been 
delivered for years, they do not seem to 
have broken very many social glasses. 
The reason for this probably is largely 
that American homes do not take the 
trouble to supply samples of virtue’s 
wares. In other words, it is my belief 
that the most effective opponent of the 
“social glass” is the social lamp chimney 
kept lighted in the parlor and sedulously 
kept burning by home-keepers to mark 
a channel past the cruel rocks of society, 
on which the wreckers keep such tre- 
mendous false beacons. 


New York Cirty. 


The Rules of the House of 
Representatives 


BY JOHN DALZELL 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


discussion about which there is 

more unjust criticism—I might, 
without exaggeration, say, unjust abuse 
—than the rules of the National House of 
Representatives. The criticism and abuse 
come largely from members of the House 
when in the minority, and from news- 
paper and magazine writers, of whom, 
without unfairness, it may be said that 
.they have very little knowledge or intel- 
ligent conception of what they are writ- 
ing about. Indeed I think it may be truly 
said that there are comparatively few 
members of the House itself, much less 
outsiders, who have any real knowledge 
of the rules. The rules are simple enough 
and entirely logical, but to the majority 
of members of the House who have no 
special ambition to familiarize themselves 
with them they seem complicated. 

There is nothing new in this protest 
against the rules. It is human nature to 
be uneasy under restraint, and in all 
Congresses, even among the first, when 
the membership was small and the rules 
were simple, complaint was heard as now 
from those who could not have their own 
way. 


[ aiscx are few subjects of public 


The rules of the National House of 
Representatives are not the conception of 
any one man or set of men; they are not 
the product of any one Congress or of 
any combination of Congresses ; they are 
an evolution, the outgrowth of the par- 
liamentary experience, necessities and ex- 
igencies of all the hundred years and 
more of our Congressional life. The 
book of rules contains no rule that had 
not a reasonable necessity for its adop- 
tion in the first instance and has not a 
like necessity for its continuance now. 
As a whole the rules are so made as to 
render possible the most expeditious ac- 
complishment in the wisest way of the 
legislative business of our ninety millions 
of American people. There have been 
two revisions of the rules within the last 
thirty years. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress (1880) 
the rules were revised under the direction 
of the Committee on Rules, consisting of 
Speaker Randall and Messrs. Stephens, 
Blackburn, Garfield and Frye. The 
changes then made consisted mainly in 
dropping a number of rules that by rea- 
son of changed conditions had become 


. obsolete, in consolidating a number of 
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others and changing their arrangement, 
and in the introduction of a very few new 
rules. The Committee in its report, which 
was unanimous, said: 

“The objective point with the committee was 
to secure accuracy in business, economy of 
time, order, uniformity, and impartiality, and 
to prepare, if possible, a simple, concise and 
non-partisan code of rules, which would neither 
surrender the right of a majority to control 
and dispose of the business for which it is held 
responsible, or, on the other hand, invade and 
restrict the powers of a minority to check tem- 
porarily, if not permanently, the action of a 
majority believed to be improper or uncon- 
stitutional, and to attain, if possible, the great 
underlying principle of all the rules and forms 
by which the business of a legislative assembly 
is governed, whether constitutional, legal, or 
parliamentary in their origin, viz., ‘to subserve 
the will of the assembly rather than to restrain 
it, to facilitate and not to obstruct the expres- 
sion of its deliberate sense.’ ” 

The rules then adopted remained in 
force until the Fifty-first Congress 
(1890), when they were revised by the 
Committee on Rules, consisting of Speak- 
er Thomas B. Reed, Messrs. McKinley, 
Cannon, Carlisle and Randall. By this 
revision, out of the total number of forty- 
seven rules, twenty-nine were allowed to 
remain unchanged, and in the remaining 
eighteen such changes as were made were 
only formal, except in four fundamental 
particulars. These related to (1) dila- 
tory motions, (2) the counting of a 
quorum, (3) the number which should 
constitute a quorum in Committee of the 
Whole, and (4) the order of business. 
This last revision was found necessary in 
order to carry out the announced objects 
sought to be attained by the revision of 
1880, viz.: “economy of time, order and 
the right of a majority to control and 
dispose of the business for which it is 
held responsible.” 

Prior to this last revision, under then 
existing rules, the practice known as fili- 
bustering had grown to such an extent as 
to waste much valuable time and to 
threaten the power of the majority to 
deal with the business of the country. By 
the use of the privileged motions “to ad- 
journ to a day certain,” and “to take a 
recess,” and the practice on the part of 
members. of remaining silent and refus- 
ing to vote, thus breaking a quorum, it 
was in the power of the minority at any 
time effectually to obstruct the passage of 
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a day certain was subject to two amend- 
ments, on each of which as well as on the 
original motion the yeas and nays could 
be ordered. The same was true as to the 
motion to take a recess; these motions 
could be repeated without limit and thus 
days could be consumed in useless calls 
of the roll. In point of fact, in the Fif- 
tieth Congress on one occasion the House 
remained in continuous session eight 
days and nights, during which time there 
were over one hundred roll calls on the 
iterated and reiterated motions to ad- 
journ and to take a recess and their 
amendments. On this occasion the read- 
ing clerks became so exhausted that they 
could no longer act, and certain members 
possessed of large voices and strenuous 
lungs took their places. If this was not 
child’s play it would be difficult to de- 
fine it. Then again, when a measure to 
which the minority objected was likely to 
pass, the yeas and nays would be ordered. 
The objecting minority members, sitting 
in their seats, would fail to respond when 
their names were called, and when the 
count was made it would appear that 
there was no quorum present to do busi- 
ness and thus the measure would fail. It 
seems now strange to realize that many 
eminent men acting as Speakers of the 
House maintained that for this manifest 
evil no remedy existed. It remained for 
the Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress, 
Thomas B. Reed, the greatest parlia- 
mentary leader in the history of English 
speaking people, to make an end of this 
manifest absurdity. He declared that 
physical presence and constructive ab- 
sence was impossible; that the quorum 
called for by the Constitution was a pres- 
ent and not a voting quorum; and so, on 
a certain historic occasion, he added to 
the names of those voting the names of 
those present and not voting and an- 
nounced the result accordingly. He has 
no greater glory than that the principle 
he announced and put into practice has 
not only been endorsed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but also by 
his partisan foes when they came intc 
power in the House, and by the practical 
results which recent years of wise legis- 
lation unobstructed by foolish tactics 
have put on the statute book. Under 
present rules the motion to adjourn to a 


any legislation. A motion to adjourn to * day certain and the motion to take a re- 
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cess are not privileged, and furthermore 
the Speaker is not allowed to entertain 
any dilatory motion. If a quorum has 
been ascertained by actual count to’ be 
present, a measure voted on passes or 
fails in accordance with the recorded 
vote, whether all members have voted or 
not. 

In the Committee of the Whole 100 now 
constitutes a quorum instead of a major- 
ity of the whole House. This is in the 
interest of the expedition of business. 

Bills are now introduced by filing and 
not by presentation in the open House, 
and thus much time is saved. Business 
once entered upon is continued until con- 
cluded instead of as under prior rules be- 
ing limited to a certain time for its con- 
sideration and then not having been 
concluded being sent to the graveyard of 
the calendar of unfinished business. 

In the last Congress (59th) there were 
386 members (in this Congress there are 
391), and there were introduced a total 
of bills and resolutions numbering 27,114. 
It goes without saying that not all of 
these bills could be considered nor could 
all of these members have a _ hearing. 
Theoretically every member of the 
House is the equal of every other mem- 
ber; every constituency is entitled to 
equal recognition with every other con- 
stituency, but practically there cannot be 
391 Speakers ; there cannot be 391 chair- 
men of committees, nor equal recognition 
for debate given to 391 members. The 
real purpose, then, to be accomplished by 
the rules is the selection from the mass 
of bills introduced those proper to be 
considered. There is no limitation on 
the right of a member to introduce bills ; 
as many as he likes and of whatever 
character he pleases. Every bill intro- 
duced goes to an appropriate committee 
for consideration, and whether or not it 
gets upon a House calendar for action 
depends upon its being reported by the 
committee. It may never be reported, 
and, of course, if not reported can never 
be considered in the House. In the last 
Congress, of the 27,114 bills and resolu- 
tions introduced there were 7,839 report- 
ed; the others remained in the pigeon- 
holes of the various committees. Of the 
bills reported, 7,423 were considered and 
passed. Bills when reported go upon 
certain calendars of the House, accord- 
ing to the character of the bills. 
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1. Revenue and appropriation bills. 
These are few in number, not to exceed 
perhaps twenty. They come from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, whose 
office it is to provide revenue for the 
Government, and from the Committee on 
Appropriations, and from the several 
committees having to do with the main- 
tenance of the Government in its various 
arms, such as the Naval Committee, the 
Military Committee and others. These 
bills when reported go to a calendar 
known as the Union Calendar, but they 
are highly privileged, as they ought to 
be, for without their passage the Govern- 
ment wheels would stop. They can be 
called for consideration at any time. 
They take precedence of all other bills, 
and the Speaker has no alternative but 
to recognize the member calling them up. 
These bills are considered, not in the 
House, but in Committee of the Whole; 
the Speaker leaves the chair and another 
member takes his place. 

2. Another class of bills are such as 
relate to some public purpose, but carry 
no appropriation, such, for instance, as 
bridge bills and the like. To a large ex- 
tent bills from the important committees 
on the Judiciary and on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce are of this class. 
hese bills go on the House calendar and 
are entitled to consideration in the morn- 
ing hour. There being no privileged bills 
for consideration, the morning hour is 
the regular order. The Speaker must 
call the committees in their alphabetical 
order, and then the chairman of the com- 
mittee which has the call is entitled to 
recognition by the Speaker as of right. 
The House then proceeds to the consid- 
eration of such bill reported by the com- 
mittee in question and then on the House 
calendar as the chairman calls up, and 
continues its consideration until a vote 
is had, subject only to a possible inter- 
ruption at the end of sixty minutes, to 
which I will refer hereafter. But even 
if interrupted its consideration is con- 
tinued thereafter, when business of that 
character is in order, until it is finally 
disposed of. — 

3. In addition to public bills such as 
I have enumerated, some carrying an 
appropriation and others not, there is an- 
other class of bills, the most numerous 
of all—private bills providing for the re- 
lief of private individuals or corporations. 
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These have a calendar of their own 
called the private calendar, and are in 
order on every Friday of each week. 
They are, generally speaking, bills from 
the Committee on Claims, from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and from the 
Committee on Pensions. As to these 
bills the Speaker has no independent 
right of recognition. When addressed 
by the chairman of the appropriate com- 
mittee on a Friday he must recognize 
him, and unless the House declines to 
consider these bills the Speaker must 
leave the chair and nominate a member 
to preside in his place. In the last Con- 
gress there were reported 6,834 private 
bills ; 6,624 were passed, leaving 210 un- 
disposed of. 

There is another class of bills that, like 
private bills, have a day of their own 
under the rules, viz., District of Colum- 
bia bills. As is well known, there is no 
right of suffrage in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Senate and House act as 
its Select and Common Councils. Dis- 
trict of Columbia bills are in order on 
two Mondays of every month. As to 
these bills, again the Speaker has no 
alternative but to recognize the Chairman 
of the District Committee when, on his 
allotted day, he calls up his business. 

4. A fourth class of bills provide for 
various matters of public concern and 
are such as involve a charge upon the 
Treasury. These go to the Union Cal- 
endar, and when considered must be con- 
sidered in Committee of the Whole. At 
the end of the morning hour (sixty min- 
utes) a motion may be made to go into 
Committee of the Whole for the consid- 
eration of bills on the Union Calendar 
or for the consideration of some partic- 
ular bill thereon. This motion the 
Speaker is bound to entertain. 

Then a large part of the business of 
the House is done wholly outside of the 
rules, by unanimous consent. Some gen- 
tleman, for instance, arises in the House 
and, being recognized by the Speaker, 
asks “unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the following bill.” Un- 
less objection is made the bill is consid- 
ered and voted on. It is in connection 
with this practice and because of it that 
autocratic power is without any reason 
ascribed to the Speaker. But the rules 
have nothing at all to do with this. The 
applicant for recognition asks that all 
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rules be set aside. .To this any member 
of the House may object. Why should 
complaint be made if the Speaker exer- 
cises his right of objection by refusing to 
recognize an applicant for recognition in 
any particular case? Because he is 
Speaker he is no less a member of the 
House; no less a Representative of his 
Congressional District. If he were on 
the floor he could interpose an objection 
to any request for unanimous consent. 
Should he be less able to interpose that 
objection because he is in the chair? 
Certainly not. That the Speaker’s power 
in this regard is only, in the last analysis, 
that of a member may easily be illus- 
trated. During the latter part of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, when Mr. Reed 
was Speaker, there was a member from 
Nebraska named Kem who announced 
that he would object to any consideration 
of bills by unanimous consent. After the 
announcement, on the first day, the 
Speaker’s room was crowded, as usual, 
with applicants for recognition. Mr. 
Reed promised to do the best he could, 
but recalled to his applicants Kem’s 
threat to object. Still members persisted, 
one of them was recognized, and Kem 
objected. The next day the throng at 
the Speaker’s room was not so great, but 
still of large proportions. Members had 
faith that Kem would not persist. Again 
Mr. Reed promised to do his best; again 
a recognition was had and again Kem 
objected. On the third day the Speaker’s 
room was deserted, while an anxious 
throng surrounded the desk of Mr. Kem, 
and from that time on, Kem being per- 
sistent, the Speaker had peace; Mr. Kem 
was the autocrat, and the business of the 
House proceeded under the regular 
order. 

There is no doubt that a great many 
measures of questionable character are 
passed by unanimous consent. Members 
cannot keep the run of all bills reported 
and are loth to object, both because igno- 
rant of the merits of the particular meas- 
ure proposed and because they may have 
measures of their own to be considered 
and they fear a reciprocity of objection. 
In a majority of cases the only real intel- 
ligent objection made to measures pro-- 
posed for unanimous consent is that 
made by the Speaker, who has had op- 
portunity to examine. as was his duty, 
the bill. On two Mondays in every 
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month and during the last six days of a 
session a motion is in order to suspend 
the rules and pass bills, which requires 
for its adoption a two-thirds vote of a 
quorum. ‘The object of this rule, of 
course, is to expedite business by getting 
rid of bills to which two-thirds of the 
House are agreed. But the demands for 


recognition to move to suspend the rules . 


are so far in excess of any possible power 
of grant upon the Speaker’s part that he 
is confronted by the embarrassing neces- 
sity of making a choice. There is no 
doubt that he performs his unpleasant 
duty with due regard to his obligation to 
the public service. 

It is manifest that even under the 
methods provided by the rules for the 
consideration of all classes of business 
there must necessarily be measures of 
great public importance that, for one 
reason or another, cannot be reached in 
the regular order of business. These are 
provided for by special orders reported 
by the Committee on Rules, which con- 
sists of the Speaker, two members from 
the majority and two from the minority. 
Like the rules themselves, the Committee 
on Rules is made the subject of much 
unjust criticism. Autocratic power is 
ascribed to it. But it must be recognized 
first that the existence of such a body is 
a necessity, and second that the only 
power it exercises is the power of the 
House. The Committee on Rules does 
not dictate, it simply suggests. Its report 
is of no consequence until it has been 
adopted by a majority. The fact that 
the committee’s reports are uniformly 
adopted, so far from being any evidence 
of undue authority or power on the part 
of the committee, is evidence of the dis- 
cretion of the committee in recognizing 
and making possible what the House 
wants to do. The real temper of the 
House upon any question at any given 
time, it may be assumed, is better known 
by the Committee on Rules than by any 
one else. The committee, so far from be- 
ing the master, is the servant of the 
House. Of the 7,423 bills considered 
last year, only 24 were brought forward 
by the Committee on Rules. 

While it is true that the authority of 
the Speaker as to recognition is very 
much limited, it would be useless to deny 
that he exercises a great power upon the 
business of the House. But this is not 
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due to the rules in the first instance, but 
to the personality of the Speaker himself. 
Much of his power lies back of his office. 
It is because of his character, his exper- 
ience, his service, his position as a party 
leader that he is Speaker. He comes to 
his high office because he is primus inter 
pares. A leader on the floor, he does 
not cease to be a leader when he becomes 
Speaker. One who was himself a dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, James G. Blaine, in that 
most eloquent eulogy pronounced upon 
his Chief, President Garfield, said: 

“There is no test of a man’s ability in any 
department of public life more severe than 
service in the House of Representatives; there 
is no place where so little deference is paid 
to reputation previously acquired or to emi- 
nence won outside; no place where so little 
consideration is shown for the feelings or fail- 
ures of beginners. What a man gains in the 
House he gains by sheer force of his own 
character, and, if he loses and falls back, he 
must expect no mercy, and will receive no sym- 
pathy. It is a field in which the survival of 
the strongest is the recognized rule, and where 
no pretense can survive, and no glamour can 
mislead. The real man is discovered, his 
worth is impartially weighed, his rank is ir- 
revocably decided.” 

Undoubtedly the rules contribute to 
the Speaker’s power in so far as they 
place in his hands the appointment of 
committees. He can, by a judicious se- 
lection of committee membership, shape 
legislation in advance to accord with his 
views. But, after all, his power in this 
respect is limited by a number of con- 
siderations. In the appointments to com- 
mittees he must recognize the claims of 
localities, the qualifications and length of 
service of his appointees and various 
other things. Above all things he is in- 
terested in the success of his administra- 
tion, in the standing of his party, and in 
his own reputation for fairness. What 
he does he does in the open, where all 
men can see. And, besides, how else 
could committees be selected in a House 
of so large a membership as the present 
House of Representatives? Caucus se- 
lection would mean selection by combina- 
tions representing localities or special in- 
terests. Caucus selection has been tried 
in the past, and abandoned as impracti- 
cable. Committees can best be selected 
by an authority that can with certainty 
be located and made to bear the burden 
of responsibility. 

I know of nothing more interesting in 
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the history of Congress than those pas- 
sages which relate to the expedients to 
which the majority has been compelled to 
resort to obtain control as against ob- 
structive tactics upon the part of the 
minority. 

Early in our history unlimited debate 
was resorted to to prevent legislative ac- 
tion, and the result was the adoption of 
the previous question in the House. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Calhoun, it was adopted 
“in consequence of the abuse of the right 
of debate by Mr. Gardenier, of New 
York, remarkable for his capacity for 
making long speeches. He could keep 
the floor for days.” But Mr. Gardenier 
was only a type, and the adoption of the 
previous question marks the first step in 
our Congressional history taken by the 
majority toward securing its right to 
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rule. The next step was the adoption of 
the hour rule, pursuant to which a mem- 
ber of the House is confined to the use 
of one hour in debate. 

With each decennial apportionment 
the House of Representatives increases 
in numbers. As the numbers increase the 
importance of the individual member de- 
creases and the influence of a few in- 
creases. What the remedy for this grow- 
ing evil is I do not undertake to predict, 
or what new or modified rules may be- 
come necessary. But under present con- 
ditions the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are as efficient as present wis- 
dom and past experience have been able 
to devise, “to subserve the will of the 
Assembly rather than to restrain it, to 
facilitate and not to obstruct the expres- 
sion of its deliberate sense.” 


Wasuinocton, D. C. 


Hindering the Children 


BY MRS. L,. 


[)- we educate or merely train our 


children? A monkey may be 

trained into a chimpanzee clown 
that knows how to take off its hat and 
beg, but is that educating the monkey? 
And we all know what pitiful wonders 
of the mind the obedient public school 
child is made to perform. That person 
is considered the best teacher who can 
make one of them learn how much four 
times nine is whether he can learn it or 
not, just as he is considered a good ani- 
mal trainer who can make beasts do the 
things that are not natural for them to 
do, like jumping thru hoops of fire. And 
it is only a question of time when the 
public school child will be so highly 
trained mentally that he will be capable 
of inventing a flying machine or an aerial 
map of the universe. But is this educa- 
tion, or only the mechanical and simpler 
part of education? There is much knowl- 
edge that it is best not to know, in spite 
of those insolent ignoramuses of their 
own human nature who think they can 
afford to know everything. We talk 
grandly of making the world better, but 
we talk too late, after we have betrayed 
all its crimes and weaknesses to the chil- 
dren who shall come after us. Educa- 
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tion is not the knowing of things, but it 
is the fine moral selection of knowing 
the right things, particularly whatsoever 
things are of good report. If the grown 
people of this generation would form a 
trust not to betray so many of their own 
faults or the faults of the past to their 
children, either at home, or at school, or 
upon the stage, or even from the pulpit, 
until they are old enough and mature 
enough to endure the moral embarrass- 
ment of such revelations, we should be- 
gin to see more clearly what real educa- 
tion is. A child can be taught the dan- 
gers of alcoholism without having his 
father dramatize drunkenness. And it is 
positively malicious for his teachers to 
destroy at this early time his ideal of the 
father of his country by telling him that 
Washington was a land-grabber, given 
to profanity, and that Alexander Hamil- 
ton wrote his farewell speech for him. 
Children require heroes and convictions 
about guardian angels in order to de- 
velop the proper qualities of spirit and 
character. And the mind should not be 
trained at the expense of either. Also, 
young people are much more apt to re- 
main pure, to marry, and to remain mar- 
ried who do not see the vulgarizing of 
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sex and the degradation of love upon the 
modern stage, and who do not read about 
it in the best examples of modern fiction. 

As a matter of fact, we outrage the 
divinity of childhood by destroying its 
illusions. ‘The writer knows of poor little 
intellectual waifs who are not even per- 
mitted to believe in the patron saint of all 
childhood, Santa Claus. Neither one of 
them ever plays, because the boy cannot 
ever imagine he is a Jack the Giant 
Niller, and the ‘little girl knows she 
is not and never can be the mother 
of her doll. We are conscientious about 
taking away their own peculiar happi- 
ness by teaching them what we know to 
the contrary, as if half of what we know 
is not a misfortune, and the other half 
merely colorless and scientific. It is 
what we do not know and what children 
believe which makes them such as are of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Now all this is what we call “training 
the child’; so it is, but it is not the 
proper way to educate one. It is the 
kindergarten method of rearing him for 
this. world, and for this world as if it 
were a dollar-marked dirt ball, instead of 
one of Heaven’s stars. And this is a con- 
venient method if the child is merely a 
kind of human insect that matures, 
breeds and dies. But he is not. 

By this protest it is not the writer’s 
purpose to inveigh against the teaching 
of scientific truth to children in so far as 
they are able to comprehend it. The 
very great hope of the future is in the 
awful, invincible spirit of veracity in true 
science. But it is the way things are 
taught that matters; the partial, unbe- 
lieving, skeptical manner, whereas we 
know that great scientists are the great- 
est of all believers. They have imagina- 
tions that take in the coal mines on the 
planet Mars, and they are not averse to 
immortality. Probably no other class of 
men stand with fewer deceits of tradi- 
tions and creeds between them and God. 
3ut the average child, youth, college 
man, university graduate, is taught sci- 
ence in such a way as to make him a 
materialist rather than to imbue him with 
an indefatigable hope for the ultimate, 
divine solution of things. 

This is further illustrated by the kind» 
of literature prepared for them to read. 
Passing over the fact that most of them 
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have been made so alarmingly precocious 
mentally and physically by our “train- 
ing” system that they read with unnat- 
ural interest and worst examples of neu- 
rotic and erotic fiction, the books actually 
prepared for them are not often prepared 
in the right spirit. To be sure some real- 
ly excellent books for children appear 
every year, but the point is every book 
designed for them should be of the same 
unquestionable quality, and the great 
majority of them are not. Nearly as 
much trash is put forth for children 
every year as is published for the rest of 
us. 

And here again we find the effort of 
the age to reduce children to our realities 
by refusing to cultivate the wings of their 
spirits with fanciful literature. In spite 
of a few artificial fairy tales on the 
market, we have erred meanly against 
them on the other extreme. We deceive 
them grossly now, not fancifully. Only a 
very few authors write for children with 
the right power of illusion. Of these 
Joel Chandler Harris probably comes 
nearest their home country of dove-wis- 
dom, wonder and delight. This is why 
his stories pass from land to land and 
from tongue to tongue like dear enchant- 
ments. They are the scriptures of fancy 
told in tender parables, and next of kin 
to those elder scriptures of the soul. But 
does any one recall a single instance 
where Br’er Rabbit pauses to inculcate a 
lesson in patriotism? Those .who have 
seen Maude Adams in “Peter Pan’ know 
that he is the memorial of all the inno- 
cence, faith and fancy of childhocd, but 
does Peter Pan even call a single virtue 
by its dull, hard name? 

The one important fact which neither 
teachers or writers take into considera- 
tion is that children have delicate sensi- 
bilities mixed up with their truly barbaric 
faculties. In their best moods they are 
shy of the obvious, because they do not 
yet belong to our world of dull realities. 
And they are attracted by the incredible 
and illusive for the same reason. A 


-training, whether of books or text books. 


which destroys this eternal quality of 
childhood without replacing it with a 
high poetic ideality is not suitable to the 
exquisite nature of these little Heaven- 
strangers. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Province of Burma 


APPOINTED Colonial Commissioner by 
the University of Chicago, to report on 
the various systems of governinent in 
those parts of Southeastern Asia under 
one of the great Western powers, Mr. 
Ireland presents in these two volumes* 
the fruit of five years’ work. Preparing 
car fully for his task, alike intelligent 
and faithful in his investigation, he stud- 
ies and classifies under thirteen particu- 
lars and eighteen subjects all the matters 
involved, so that now fair comparisons 
can be made with all other governments. 
His scheme covers the French, Dutch, 
American and English systems, in nine 
dependencies, and will require twelve 
volumes—ten for the direct exhibit and 
two for criticism and analysis of methods 
and results. His aim is “not to make his 
report attractive to the general reader or 
to make an appearance of originality,” 
but rather, by a statement of “adminis- 
trative activity, formal, precise and de- 
tailed,” to furnish the basis for just 
comparisons of all such activity, as well 
as of its cost and efficiency. 

England, compensated in part for her 
loss of the American colonies by the vast 
realm opened in Asia, and especially in 
India and Burma, is easily first in colo- 
nial administration. She has five sys- 
tems, known as the Crown, the Resi- 
dential, the Chartered Company, the 
Autocratic and the India Provincial, used 
in Burma; hence the general features of 
administration are alike in India and 
Burma. Three brief chapters on the land 
and the people, then follow nineteen on 
civil service, education, judicial, police, 
prison, financial, revenue, forestry, pub- 
lic works, municipal, village, harbor, med- 
ical and sanitary, trade and shipping 
matters, including also the Shan States 
and the Chin Hills. 
appendix, and some are of great value, 
as one gives the full report of the com- 

*CoLontAL ADMINISTRATION IN tHe Far East. The 
Province of Burma, a Report Prepared on Behalf of 
ee University of Chicago. By Alleyne Ireland, F. 


. S. Two Volumes, 1024 pages, with maps. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $12.s5e net. 
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Each chapter has an 


mission led by Macaulay, in 1854—a 
most important document on colonial 
civil service, as its general principles are 
yet the foundation of the system for re- 
cruiting the Indian officials. Land rev- 
enue receives the largest attentiori, then 
police and prisons, public instruction, 
civil service, trade and shipping, and 
finances; to these topics almost as much 
space is given as to all other matters 
treated. Land allotments are transient 
or permanent, and the Government 
makes loans to encourage settlers, aiming 
however, to train them to help them- 
selves, so that the support may be eventu- 
ally withdrawn. 

Much advance is shown in education 
in the last ten years, especially in second- 
ary, industrial and technical schools, and 
acknowledgment is made of the “great 
assistance rendered to the cause of fe- 
male education generally by missionary 
effort.” Medical and sanitary work has 
nearly doubled in both expense and worth 
in five years, and prisons yield large rev- 
enue ; all prisoners must labor nine hours 
a day, and this is so systematized that 
they earned and paid about half of all 
the jail department expenditures for 
1904. The opium traffic is dealt with 
frankly. Out of a total excise revenue 
of seven and a quarter million rupees, 
opium paid four and a third millions, 
and yet the Government makes every 
effort to restrict the product and to pun- 
ish the chief users; the number convict- 
ed and punished in 1904-05 almost 
equaled the whole number arrested the 
previous year. Roads, bridges, railways 
and large steamers came with the Eng- 
lish, as well as many Western ideas, and 
yet the trade and shipping show some 
surprising figures, for China and Japan 
exceed the Western nations in both im- 
ports and exports. Imports from China 
grew 126 per cent., and from Japan 299 . 
per cent. in ten years, while exports to 
Japan, in 1905, are thirty-six and three- 
quarter millions, exceeding even the 
United Kingdom, tho the Russian war 
and the export of rice increased the fig- 
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ures of this year. Appendix “T,” mod- 
estly put as “a contribution toward a 
bibliography,” is most valuable. Some 
important works published here we miss, 
and no mention is made of Judson’s 
Bible or dictionaries, in use yet today, 
and some books dealing with the Karens, 
Kachins and Shans are not named. It 
is a most comprehensive and invaluable 
compendium of colonial administration, 
based upon the latest government docu- 
ments, which statesmen of every country 
may profitably study, and yet the reader 
may well wonder at the projected output 
of twelve volumes when these two con- 
tain 1,024 pages. 
& 


An Artist’s Reminiscences 


Mr. WALTER CRANE remembers many 
interesting things. His book* contains 
some good anecdotes of celebrated people 
he has known, and he tells them pleasant- 
ly. Here is one, in his own words, about 
Lord Tennyson, whom he met at dinner 
at the home of the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke: 

The poet himself was brusque and almost 
rough in his manner, and had a strong burr in 
his speech, and spoke in a deep voice, which 
occasionally became rather like a growl, espe- 
cially when he objected to some dish that was 
served at the dinner. He was rather taciturn 
at first, but melted by degrees, and even told 
stories (after the ladies had retired) ; and after 
dinner in the drawing room we had the un- 
usual pleasure of hearing him read a poem of 
his own. This was the “Ballad of the Fleet.” 
The poet read in his deep, impressive voice in 
a way which reminded one of his own descrip- 
tion in the “Morte d’Arthur” of how the poet 
Everard Hall (which may have been himself) 
“Read, mouthing out his hollow o’s and a’s, 

Deep-chested music 4 

Before he began he solemnly enjoined the 
whole company—almost swearing everyone— 
to the strictest secrecy as to the poem, or his 
having read it; and when the reading was fin- 
ished, and when the applause and gratitude 
of the small audience (which consisted of Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, his sister, and his daughters, 
my wife and self, and Mr. Frederick Wed- 
more) had subsided, the Laureate growled out, 
“Yes, and to think that those wretched fellows 
of the Nineteenth Century only gave me three 
hundred pounds for it!” 


Mr. Crane, who was born in Liverpool 
in 1845, has occupied an important place 
among the English artists of his time; 
has painted some notable pictures; has 


*AN Artist’s REMINISCENCES. By Walter Crane. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00 net. 
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been one of the foremost of book illus- 
trators; has taken a large part in the 
movement to awaken public interest in 
the decorative arts—sharing in the arts 
and handicrafts propaganda, started by 
William Morris, by lectures and writings 
as well as by contributing in large num- 
bers his own designs; and has published 
a volume of poems. As a result of all 
these activities, and the possession of a 
likeable personality—-a capacity for 
friendship—he has enjoyed the friend- 
ship of an exceptionally large and inter- 
esting circle. At one time and another 
he came into contact with almost every 
distinguished English painter of the last 
generation and with some Continental 
artists, and he met and knew intimately 
many important figures in the literary 
world. Among his friends he counted 
William Morris, Lord Leighton, Hubert 
Herkomer, George Frederick Watts, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, Sir Edward J. 
Poynter, Holman Hunt, William M. Ros- 
setti, A. C. Swinburne, Frederick Har- 
rison, Sir Richard Burton, John Morley, 
John Burns, William De Morgan, 
Charles G. Leland, Lord Rosebery and 
others, letters from many of whom adorn 
his pages. 

About 1886 Mr. Crane was converted 
to Socialism by William Morris. He 
thus tells how: 

A little pamphlet, entitled Art and Socialism 
—a reprint of one of Morris’s addresses—had 
a great effect upon my mind, and led me into 
a correspondence with Morris on the subject, 
in which I stated all the objections or diffi- 
culties which occurred to me against Socialism, 
as I then understood it, and he very kindly 
wrote fully in reply. The result was that the 
difficulties disappeared, and from the verge of 
pessimism as regards human progress, I ac- 
cepted the Socialist position, which became a 
universal solvent in my mind. It was the 
question which swallowed all other questions 
—“Like Aaron's rod,” as Morris said at the 
time. 

The new convert became active in the 
Social Democratic Federation, its off- 
shoot, the Socialist League, and Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s Fabian Society. 
In a chapter on “Art and Socialism” he 
gives some account of those organiza- 
tions and of the events of “Bloody Sun- 
day” in London (November 13, 1887), 
when, according to his version, the police 
were guilty of the only rioting that oc- 
curred. The book is well made and con- 
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tains reproductions of 123 drawings, 
paintings, studies and designs by the 
author and other illustrations. 


& 


The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre. By Zona 
Gale. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

There are old people, of seventy and 
beyond, who cherish a fancy that life has 
made them overwise. Their dolls have 
all been dissected, their rainbows in the 
sky have been resolved into cold, white 
light ; their thrushes have turned out to 
be sparrows; their bravest efforts and 
their most magnificent attempts have 
been proven fruitless in result, or failures 
in accomplishment. But here comes 
the author of these sketches who 
knows better. With the keen vision of 
youth she has discovered that the con- 
ventional attitude of the septuagenarian 
mind is but a pose, that they really, tho 
unconfessing, still hug their dear, delu- 
sive dolls; chase the vanishing rainbow, 
albeit with halting feet; listen to the 
thrush’s song, and, now and again, catch 
the flash of a bird of paradise’s wing 


among the homely vines in their own 


kitchen garden. The distinctive charm 
of the book is its truth. It reveals one 
of the open secrets of nature. Not the 
bud, fresh plucked and fragrant, but the 
hardy, wrinkled kernel of winter pre- 
serves the arcana of eternal youth, and 
holds the positive promise of recurring 
spring. 
a 
The American Revolution. By Sir George 
Otto Trevelyan. Part III. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Sir George Otto Trevelyan has con- 
tinued the study of the American revo- 
lution, thru which he is adding another to 
an already long list of readable and re- 
liable accounts of the struggle for Amer- 
ican independence. The work has been 
slow in appearing. Ever since its first 
volume saw the light the historical public 
has recognized the point of view and the 
brilliancy of this account, and has es- 
teemed highly the survey of English poli- 
tics upon which it is based. It ranks 
equally high as history and literature. 
No other writer on the revolution, if we 
except the late John Fiske, has possessed 
the charm of style which distinguishes 
this work of the nephew of Lord 
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Macaulay. It is quite possible to narrate 
history without offending the canons of 
criticism or the literary taste of the read- 
er. Most writers, content with calm and 
accurate presentation, pay little attention 
to rhetorical aids; but Sir George has 
worked out his story with careful atten- 
tion to details of form and style. The 
book is full of quotable passages, vivid in 
their critical insight, masterly in their 
power of condensation and summary, yet 
phrased with the grace and balance of 
the master tongue. This third part deals 
with the affairs of 1777 and 1778. The 
author believes, with the best of modern 
opinion, that an essential part of the 
revolution took place in the long decade 
before Bunker Hill and the Tea Party. 
His space is so distributed that two parts 
of the book are done with most of the 
war still unfought. This third covers in 
a single volume Saratoga and the 
Brandywine, Valley Forge and the 
French alliance. We are not disposed to 
quarrel with a scheme of arrangement 
which subordinates the military side of 
the struggle, for we believe that a war 
is chiefly significant in the causes which 
antedate it, and in the forces which con- 
clude it. Its military details are pic- 
turesque and interesting, but, on the 
whole, without instructive value. We 
believe, ourselves, that the French alli- 
ance was as important as Sir George says 
it was, and, indeed, that the space which 
he has given to it is unduly small for a 
topic of its controlling significance. No 
single phase of Revolutionary policy il- 
luminates the incompetence of the Gov- 
ernment under Congress as does the story 
of its diplomacy. Congress was erratic 
and ‘careless as well as uninformed. Its 
wild idea of soliciting alliances by whole- 
sale was well suited to alienate those 
European Powers which were not al- 
ready quite willing to neglect the insig- 
nificant American States. Any body 
which should flood Europe with a wave 
of Lees and Izards and Deanes would be 
entitled to destruction, and this body 
would most likely have reaped its reward 
had it-not fared beyond its deserts in its 
principal commissioner. “He was a 
great Ambassador, of a type which the 
world had never seen and will never see 
again until it contains another Benjamin 
Franklin.” We should be ready to ap- 
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prove a survey of the Revolution which 
should place the services of this one man 
ahead of all the rest. It hardly needs 
remark that in some matters of detail 
Sir George reveals the fact that his work 
has been done in England. He is with- 
out knowledge of certain bodies of 
source material which are easily accessi- 
ble in America. 


By Rev. 


Christianity and the Social Order. 
The Mac- 


R. J. Campbell. New York: 
millan Co. $1.50. 


When Dr. Joseph Parker’s death left 
the cathedral pulpit of Congregational- 
ism in England empty, a young man was 
called to that high place whose spiritual 
refinement and intellectual strength had 
captivated the fastidious editor, Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicol. Immediately this young 
man exercised as much power over the 
multitude as he had over the scholar, and 
his fame went abroad. Last autumn in 
a sermon he announced himself a Social- 
ist and a storm broke over his head. 
Had he been an Episcopalian the an- 
nouncement would have been less start- 
ling, for Kingsley, Maurice and one or 
two bishops have shown a profession of 
Socialism to be compatible with the hold- 
ing of seats of honor in the Anglican 
Church. But nonconformity in England 
and the corresponding bodies in Amer- 
ica are less sympathetic with fufda- 
mental social change than the Episco- 
palian Church. In this significant vol- 
ume Mr. Campbell justifies himself. It 
is an able work, free from the blemishes 
of style and sentiment which make vol- 
umes of sermons the least popular of all 
forms of literature. 

“It is herein maintained that the practical 
end, which alone could justify the existence 
of churches, is the realization of the Kingdom 
of God, which only means the reconstruction 
of society on a basis of mutual helpfulness 
instead of strife and competition.” 

So much many clergymen would an- 
nounce. But Mr. Campbell argues that 
such a reconstruction of society demands 
the “root remedy, the communal appro- 
priation and administration of the means 
of production.” Without reserve, be- 
cause he says his Christian professions 
necessitate that alignment, he places 
himself with the large band of educated 
men and women who in England, in 
greater numbers than in America, advo- 
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cate a Socialist renaissance which, ig- 
noring the class hatred that some bitter 
souls take as their prime motive, would 
fain build society anew ona foundation 
of social justice. 
& 
Poémes et Poésies. By Francis Vielé-Griffin. 
Paris: Société du Mercure de France. 
Among the French poets of today none 
are more interesting than the little group 
of expatriates of American birth that 
have made France their home and the 
French language their. medium of poetic 
expression. Taking their cue from Walt 
Whitman, they have freed French verse 
from its rigorous formalism and stood at 
the head of the vers-libristes. But not 
only in form, in essence, too, have Stuart 
Merrill and Francis Vielé-Griffin been 
among the first to sound a new note, 
when the wave of symbolism swept over 
the world of song about fifteen years ago. 
The volume of collected verse by Francis 
Vielé-Griffin suggests neither the 
“Leaves of Grass” nor the “Fleurs du 
Mal.” The author may have been in- 
fluenced by the great forces of his time, 
but he does not imitate them. With a 
few exceptions he has also succeeded in 
avoiding those echoes of classicism which 
strike the modern reader as anachronisms 
in the poetry of any nation, but seem 
to have a permanent abode in French 
verse. That the poetic individuality of 
the author has matured in the atmos- 
phere of an old-world culture and among 
a people with an exquisite sense of form, 
is evident from that fluidity of expres- 
sion which hightens the most serious 
sentiment and adds a touch of fresh grace 
in the grandeur and the solemnity of the 
most ponderous productions. It is dis- 
tinctly a French quality, and this impress 
of France is on every page of the book. 
Yet it has not a few traits which are more 
American than French. His love poems 
are dramatic rather than naive; his na- 
ture poetry records experiences rather 
than reflections. The admirable duo be- 
ginning with Vous si claire and the sec- 
ond poem in Les Cygnes are fair ex- 
amples. There is a refreshing sincerity 
and healthful optimism in the book, which 
closes with these lines of a brief Envoi: 


J’ecoute les sonnailles dans le soir 
Et pense que la vie est belle de bel espoir. 
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Literary Notes 


....Four timely bibliographies have been is- 
sued by the Library of Congress giving the 
titles of the best books and magazine articles 
on Postal Savings Banks, Federal Control of 
Commerce and Corporations, The Eight-Hour 
Working Day and Political Parties in the 
United States. 


....-The American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, offers a 
prize of $1,000 for the best book on “Chris- 
tian Principles in Our Rural Districts: How 
to Make Them a Controlling Influence,” and 
$600 and $400 for the best and next best book 
on “The Bible: An Attractive Book.” April 
Ist, 1909, is the time limit. 


....Beginning with the April number The 
Home Magazine will be issued by the Pub- 
lishers’ Auxiliary of New York, of which Mr. 
Arthur S. Ford is manager. We have already 
announced the acquisition by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons of Bobbs-Merrill’s other publication, The 
Reader. The March Putnams will continue 
the serial now running in The Reader, but the 
Bryan-Beveridge debate will be laid on the 
table. 

....The Heart of the Gospel, by Rev. James 
M. Campbell, D.D., is a popular exposition 
of the doctrine of the Atonement. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25.) The author has stud- 
ied recent literature on his subject, but his 
point of view is hardly modern. Measured by 
the treatises which used to appear years ago, 
the book occupies an advanced position, and 
there is a religious public in America among 
whom it could circulate to advantage. 


.... There are a good many things to admire 
in the sermons of the Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin in the volume The. Creed of Jesus 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net). The 
preacher is evidently a thoroly modern man, 
whose advanced theology does not prevent 
spiritual earnestness, and whose Aufklarung 
does not stick out in every paragraph. One 
is struck with the wealth and appropriateness 
of literary and biographical allusion. Persons 
who fear that progressive theologians have no 
gospel worth preaching should secure this vol- 
ume. 

....dnternal Taxation in the Philippines, 
by John S. Hord (Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series XXV, No. 1), comes from an authori- 
tative source, for the author is collector of 
internal revenue in the Philippines, and drafted 
the internal revenue act adopted in 1904. This 
pamphlet is, ..owever, less a careful review of 
the new Philippine revenue system, in both 
theory and practice, than it is an exposition 
of its content and of the reasons for its adop- 
tion with a view to arguing for the removal 
of tariff barriers between the United States and 
the Philippines. And the introductory section, 
summarizing the Spanish methods of internal 
taxation in the Philippines, is not an accurate 
bit of economic history. 

....The endeavor of Dr. W. H. Bennett, 
Professor in Hackney College and New Col- 
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lege, London, to narrate The Life of Christ 
According to St. Mark (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son) is commendable. It is 
doubtless true, as the author suggests, that 
there are “very many for whom Mark is 
hardly allowed to tell its own story, but rather 
serves to recall a general knowledge of the 
Four Gospels.” Dr. Bennett has “tried to 
construct for himself the impression which the 
Second Gospel would make on a reader who 
had no other sources of information as to 
Christianity.” Unfortunately the reader is left 
with questions on every page, and the problems 
and difficulties presented by Mark's Gospel are 
not squarely faced. 


....The Rev. Charles Stelzle, who has at~ 
tracted attention as an advocate of the alliance 
of the churches with the labor unions, and 
more recently by his project for the education 
of ministers in social service by correspon- 
dence instruction, is the author of a study of 
the modern city, entitled Christianity’s Storm 
Center. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) Mr. 
Stelzle contends that workingmen are natur- 
ally religious and that American workingmen 
honor Jesus Christ, and that the churches have 
a great opportunity if they will consider their 
needs and patiently study their problems. 
Whatever one may think of the propriety of 
the Church effecting an alliance with organ- 
ized labor, there can be no question but that 
Mr. Stelzle presents facts which demand con- 
sideration. 


ro 
Pebbles 


THE rat is a small quadruped having four 
legs and furnished with fur on the outside. 
It is a species of rodent and is thus related 
to the squirrel, the only difference being that 
one is a squirrel and the other is a rat. Its 
habitat is generally wherever it can get to 
quickest, but it is also to be found in barns, 
cellars, pantries and ladies’ hair (see L. Shaw: 
Rats I Have Made. Vol. XXIII). It is much 
given to ratiocination and ingratitude, but its 
habits are very erratic and irrational. Its 
favorite articles of food are hairdye and 
cheese, the stronger the better. If a trap is 
baited with limburger the rat makes a B-line 
(such as good little boys get on their exam. 
books) for it and is caught. Thus we are rid 
of both the cheese and the rat; therefore, let 
us rise up and bless rat-traps. 

When the rats live in cellars they are gen- 
erally obliged to subsist on coal. Indeed, it is 
a coal day when a rat has not bin in the cellar. 
Tho the rat can gnaw anything from a lamp- 
post to one of Hudnut’s sundes it will totally 
ignaw Commons sandwiches, which is extreme- 
ly gnawty of it. 

Rats are much beloved as meat in China and 
even in America we often hear of a meeting 
being ratified. Other species of rat are the 
rattle, the baccarat, the b-rat, the f-rat. There 
is also a species of O-rats, which, however. 
must not be confused with orators. White 
rats are often kept as pets, but are not very 
desirable because of their impetuous nature and 
their fondness for carpets.—Columbia Jester, 
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Undiscovered America 


Last year we tried the experiment of 
a co-operative Vacation Number, and it 
proved such a popular and interesting 
feature that we are going to try it again. 
This is a case where many heads are bet- 
ter than one, for the tastes of the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT are various in the 
matter of vacations, and editorial initia- 
tive is incompetent to provide for all of 
them. But he would be hard to suit who 
did not find something among the twenty- 
eight articles and forty-two photographs 
contributed by-our readers to the issue of 
June 6th, 1907, which would give him a 
suggestion as to the profitable employ- 
ment of his leisure days or weeks. He 
could learn from them how to build a 
house or a motor boat; how to get en- 
joyment from a broken leg or a hive of 
bees ; how to “do Europe” on $200 or to 
explore the wilds of our own country; 
how to extract happiness out of a ham- 
mock, a picture, a sunbonnet, a book, a 
bicycle, a roof, a snake, or a dream; how 
to spend the strenuous vacation and the 
vacant vacation. 

This year we want quite as great a 
variety in vacation experiences, but wish 
them conveyed upon a common aim—that 


of pointing out the unknown or unap- 
preciated beauties and delights of our 
own country. We have nothing against 
Europe, Asia and Africa. The articles 
that appear every fall in the papers show- 
ing how many millions of dollars have 
been spent in Paris and Switzerland 
which should have gone to the support of 
home industries and scenery do not 
arouse in us any desire for the imposition 
of an export duty on tourists, because we 
know so many other ways in which 
money is spent less profitably than in for- 
eign travel. But the “See-America- 
First” movement is likely to do much 
good in developing the tourist possibili- 
ties of our country and proving that 
many of those who go further fare worse. 
Cannot you help it along by telling of 
some new place to go to or of some new 
thing to do on vacation? Are all the 
beautiful spots in America pictured and 
described in the folders of the railroads 
and hotels? Did you ever experience for 
yourself the joy of the discoverer of a 
new land? Do you know how Columbus 
felt when he saw San Salvador, or Bal- 
boa when, with eager eyes, he stared at 
the Pacific, silent on a peak in Darien? 
If so tell us about it. Write it down 
while the impulse is fresh and, when 
written, mail it at once; do not leave it 
around waiting for time to put on the 
finishing touches. 

We appreciate, of course, your reluct- 
ance to expose to vulgar gaze the secret 
of your swan’s nest in the woods. You 
do not want to have your chosen solitude 
broken in upon by noisy tourists who will 
trample down the grass, pick the flowers 
and scatter peanut shells around. But 
there may be some resort that you are 
not going to use any more, and this you 
may be willing to share with others. 

We do not want mere descriptions of 
scenery. Good landscape artists are rare 
among authors. Some of our best novel- 
ists do very botchy painting on their back 
drop-scene. Better take.a photograph of 
mountains or the woods and devote your 
space to telling how to get there, what it 
costs to stay and where the fun of it 
comes in. Make it personal and specific 
and unconventional. We have plenty of 
encyclopedias and geographies in our 
office. Between 300 and 500 words is the 
proper length. For every such article of 
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American vacation experiences that we 
print we will give two annual subscrip- 
tions to THE INDEPENDENT. If you are 
not a subscriber this will give you a 
chance of taking it for yourself and 
somebody else at a cost of 2 cents instead 
of $4. If you are already on our list you 
can have your time extended a year and 
send THE INDEPENDENT to a friend, per- 
haps one of your vacation companions, 
beginning with the number in which you 
describe your experiences. 

If you have some photographs pertain- 
ing to the subject send them, too. But 
we want in addition a great many photo- 
graphs, not necessarily connected with 
these vacation stories, but suitable for 
publication in the same number. Pictures 
of sports and games, of camping expedi- 
ents and adventures, of birds and beasts. 
of insects and flowers, of the life of land 
and water, mountain and plains, city and 
country. Send as many prints as you 
please of any size, style or subject. If 
you have our last Vacation Number, 
June 6th, at hand you will find it worth 


while to look over the pictures we printed 
then and the editorial discussing them. 
For the best photograph sent us we will 
pay $10, and for the next best $5. For 
all the rest used we will give one year’s 
subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, sent 


to your own address or any other. Put 
your name and address and a descriptive 
title on each print and enclose postage for 
its return if not used. Pictures and arti- 
cles must be sent in before May Ist, 1908. 

We would not put too narrow a limit 
on the word America in this case. It 
may include any accessible region of our 
continent. We want to hear not only 
about remote and unfrequented spots, 
but also about the attractive features and 
capabilities of places that we have over- 
looked because of their very nearness and 
convenience of access; places where may 
be found the health, picturesqueness, 
scenery, climate, architecture and society 
which are sought in foreign lands. Even 
ruins are not wanting in America. We 
can make pilgrimages to sites of historic, 
religious, literary and sentimental inter- 
est without going outside our national 
boundaries, visiting places not without 
honor save in their own country. A va- 
cation is, after all, not so much dependent 
on locality and money as on the vacation 
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spirit, the spring in the unleashed bow. 
What we really want is such a collection 
of pictures and stories that we can stamp 
on the cover, “A Guide to a Good Time.” 
We shall, therefore, be most indebted to 
those of our readers who show the way 
to delectable lands, not perhaps on the 
map of this or the other hemisphere, but 
still not far from every one’s doorstep. 


“We're made so that we love. __ 
First when we see them painted; things we have 


past 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for 
that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


en) 
Two Platforms 


Durinc the past week two very im- 
portant State conventions have been 
held, and two platforms adopted, which 
were doubtless approved or dictated by 
the leading Democratic and the leading 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
The Democratic convention of Nebraska 
unanimously endorses its fellow citizen, 
Mr. Bryan; and the Republican conven- 
tion of Ohio unanimously endorses its 
fellow citizen Mr. Taft. It is in order to 
compare the two platforms. 

The two platforms in large part are 
practically the same, because they cover 
moral issues of justice and equality. 
They differ here in that the Republican 
claims the credit for what the party has 
done, while the other asserts that what- 
ever is good has been the reluctant bor- 
rowing of Democratic principles. 

The two agree on the following points: 
Both equally demand the enforcement of 
criminal law against corporations and in- 
dividuals guilty of crimes against the 
public; both ask for the revision of the 
tariff; both for limitation of the right 
of injunctions; both would have an em- 
ployers’ liability law; both favor the 
speediest completion of the Panama 
Canal; both favor liberal appropriations 
for internal waterways and pensions for 
old soldiers. 

On some points the Republican plat- 
form is general in its terms, where the 
Democratic accepts Mr. Bryan’s definite 
recommendations. Thus the Ohio plat- 
form asks for “such modifications of the 
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currency laws” as will give security and 
elasticity; while the Nebraska platform 
condemns the Aldrich and Fowler bills, 
and asks for simple emergency currency 
issued by the Government. 

On but a single point do the two plat- 
forms actually collide, that as to the Phil- 
ippines. The Republican approves “the 
development, step by step, of popular 
government in the Philippines,” while the 
Democratic condemns “imperialism as 
shown in our policy toward the Philip- 
pines.” 

Other matters are mentioned in one 
platform but purposely or accidentally 
omitted in the other. In the Democratic 
the first place is given to the prohibition 
of contributions to campaign funds by 
corporations, and the publication of all 
large subscriptions. It also asks a direct 
vote for the election of Senators, favors 
postal savings banks; the protection of 
bank deposits; that surplus revenues 
should be deposited in banks at competi- 
tive rates; an eight hour law; the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico as 
States, and an income and inheritance 
tax. 

On the other hand the Ohio platform 
includes some things not mentioned in 
that of Nebraska. One of the most em- 
phatic is that which declares for individ- 
ualism as against Socialism, competition 
as against monopoly, and Government 
regulation as against Government own- 
ership of railroads, etc. It calls for a 
development of the merchant marine— 
but does not say how—and “an adequate 
navy.” It would have a single central 
national health department. It also 
specifically approves the enactment of the 
railroad rate law and the strengthening 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

But a special plank inserted in the 
Ohio platform and quite ignored in the 
Democratic deserves attention owing to 
the history of the party and the attacks 
on Secretary Taft for his relation to the 
Brownsville affair. It demands: 


“The civil and political rights of the Ameri- 
can negro in every State, believing as we do 
that his marvelous progress in intelligence, in- 
dustry and good citizenship has earned the 
respect and encouragement of the nation and 
that those legislative enactments that have for 
their real aim his disfranchisement for reasons 
of color alone are unfair, un-American and 
repugnant to the supreme law of the land; 
we favor the reduction of representations in 
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Congress and the Electoral College in all the 
States of this Union where white and colored 
citizens are disfranchised, to the end that the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution oi 
the United States may be enforced according 
to its letter and spirit.” 

There is not a word on this subject in 
the Nebraska platform, but another racial 
question is there introduced as follows: 

“We are opposed to the admission of Asiatic 
immigrants who cannot be amalgamated with 
our population, and whose presence among us 
would raise a race issue and involve us in di- 
plomatic controversies with Oriental Powers.” 

Which of these declarations is the most 
American and democratic in spirit we 
leave to the conscience of our readers. 
Certainly the exclusion of Asiatics is 
much more likely than their free admis- 
sion to involve us in international diffi- 
culties. But we do not approve the Ohio 
proposition to reduce representation in 
the Electoral College of those States 
which limit negro suffrage. It cannot be 
done, and if it could it would be condon- 
ing and perpetuating the crime against 
those citizens whose civil rights are af- 
fected. Better the continuing protest of 
equal justice against a palpable wrong. 


ee 
The Conversion of Princess 
Patricia 


TuHeE Princess Patricia of Connaught 
is to marry the Count of Turin, cousin 


of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. By 
a British law the royal family must be 
Protestant, but the Italian royal family 
is Catholic; and it would be impossible 
to have a fine royal wedding with all the 
brilliant appurtenances in a grand cathe- 
dral unless the Princess Patricia would 
consent to become a -Catholic and have 
her children brought up in the Catholic 
faith, Therefore, as the marriage is 
more important than the religion, Patri- 
cia consents—unwillingly consents—to 
change her religion. There is no pre- 
tense that she is convinced, but simply 
policy requires it, and she changes her re- 
ligion just as she might exchange a more 
becoming for a less becoming gown. 

Religion is a pretty serious thing. 
Many a serious man or woman has died 
rather than change the religion. There 
have been Protestant martyrs under 
Queen Mary, and Catholic martyrs under 
Queen Elizabeth. 
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It looks bad, but let us say the best we 
can for the poor, unhappy girl who has 
never been taught to have a mind and 
will of her own, but has always known 
that it was her fate to be married off as 
it might please the family council of her 
elders and the command of King Ed- 
ward. Let us excuse her as far as we 
can. 

When we think of religion we think of 
two things, life and belief. The one is 
spiritual and the other intellectual. Let 
us consider the latter first. 

The Catholic beliefs and the Anglican 
Protestant beliefs differ considerably. 
Yet both believe in God, and in God as 
a Trinity of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Both accept Jesus Christ as Savior. Both 
confess the Apostles’ Creed. But they 
differ in that one holds that the Pope is 
the head of the Church, and the other 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
head of the Church. 
Purgatory as an intermediate state be- 
tween Heaven and Hell, while the other 
does not. One believes that confession 


to a priest is requisite, while the other 


does not. One holds that the intercession 
of saints with God is of advantage, while 
the other does not. There are other 
points of difference of belief, but these 
are among the chief. 

Now on these points the Princess 
Patricia probably has no intelligent opin- 
ion. She has not studied them; she has 
been busy learning French and German 
and Italian and how to dance. She has 
no intelligent opinion whether it is Sarto 
or Dr. Davidson who ought to rule the 
Church, and she does not care. She has 
been a docile child and has taken her 
faith as she has taken medicine, gulped 
and swallowed it, and when a new pill 
is given her she swallows again. It is 
not her business to think; that is done 
for her. To be sure, one who thinks and 
reaches a result from his own reason 
could not do what she does, for such a 
conclusion is not subject to one’s will, 
but depends on evidence presented. The 
Abbe Loisy, when bidden to confess that 
he is wrong in his conclusions, simply 
replies to the Pope that he simply can’t 
do it, because he can’t. That is the end 
of it. But Patricia of Connaught can, 
because these distinctive religious beliefs 
to her have no rational basis, and she can 
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honestly accept one formal statement in 
place of another. 

But religion is also a matter of life, 
and on that side we may assume her to be 
a religious girl. That is, she prays to 
God and tries to do her duty. She wants 
to love God and to love’ and serve her 
fellow beings. Now that is somewhat in 
common to the life and teaching of both 
Protestant and Catholic religion. There 
is.no difference between them. Millions 
of people have equally been religious in 
both communions. This is the really es- 
sential part of religion, and all that such 
an ignorant girl may be supposed to con- 
cern herself with; and it is the most im- 
portant thing for any of us to be con- 
cerned with. We have past the day when 
we hold that except one believes this or 
that distinctive article in the Athanasian 
or any other creed, without doubt he will 
perish everlastingly. So we will excuse 
Patricia and hope she will find her re- 
ligious life nourished in her married com- 


munion. 
& 


The Governor's Crusade 


In the days when Phillips Brooks was 
preaching in Boston it used to be said, 
and perhaps it is still said, that the local 
Unitarians found no difficulty in trans- 
ferring their ecclesiastical allegiance to 
Trinity Church, where they had to repeat 
the Apostles’ Creed every Sunday and 
join vocally in worship of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. One thinks of 
this easy alliance when one reads how 
Bishop Potter and Dr. Slicer united their 
influence in the chorus which, before the 
Albany Legislature, defended the pres- 
ent permissive gambling law of this 
State. 

It was plainly against them and their 
allies of the Jockey Club that Governor 
Hughes directed his telling speech the 
other evening in this city. His argument 
was sharp and decisive. The State Con- 
stitution says: 

“Nor shall any lottery, or the sale of lottery 
tickets, poolselling, bookmaking, or any other 
kind of gambling hereafter be authorized or 
allowed within the State, and the Legislature 
shall pass appropriate laws to prevent offenses 
against any of the provisions of this section.” 

That covers gambling at the races, as 
well as in hidden poolrooms. But the 
present law allows and, with a license 
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fee, protects the former while forbidding 
and punishing the latter. Its purpose 
seems to be to bring the gamblers all to 
the races, that all the gamblers’ profits 
may be gathered there. Of course the 
racing associations wish to shut up the 
poolrooms that they may hold the whole 
wicked monopoly. 

Members of the Legislature have 
sworn that they will obey the Constitu- 
ition. Governor Hughes holds them up 
ito their oath. To fail is perjury. There 
is no escape, for in this matter there is no 
higher law. Gambling is by common 
consent immoral, vicious and mischie- 
vous. There is no proper excuse for 
breaking their oath and annulling the 
Constitution. 

Governor Hughes risked the opposi- 
tion of the bishop and the clergyman to 
his candidacy for the Presidential chair 
when he said: 

“Our clergy pray in their churches that law 
and order may be upheld, and that among our 
people there may be genuine devotion to our 
institutions and sincere desire for the mainte- 
nante of just authority. Would any churchman, 
breathing that prayer, dare to give his counsel 
and support to open defiance of the Constitu- 
tion of the State, a defiance, which in its cyni- 
cal disregard of the expressed will of the peo- 
ple, breeds contempt for our laws?” 

But the clergy and the churchmen of 
the State are almost a unit with the 
Governor in this matter, and we believe 
that so are the farmers. We observe 
that while those that run the agricultural 
fairs, which are subventioned by the 
races, as education is in some States, are 
quoted as favoring the present system, 
the granges, which really represent the 
farmers, are thruout with the Governor. 

We are especially pleased with the 
lively way in which Governor Hughes 
hits back at ex-Governor Black, who had 
presented an argument for the racing as- 
sociations to the effect that men will 
gamble, and they might as well be al- 
lowed to do so under due limits—that is, 
at the grand stand, but not in poolrooms. 
For, said he, women will wager gloves, 
and men will bet a cigar, and boys will 
play for marbles, and it can’t be helped. 
What the Governor says is so fine, so 
strong, that we must quote it at length: 

“But it is said that the Constitution prohibits 
all kinds of gambling, and that it is a humbug 
to deal with racetrack gambling and not to deal 
with betting of boxes of candy and the petty 
wagers of common experience. 
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“Is this sensible? Is any thoughtful man 
really impressed by such an argument? Sup- 
pose it be impussible to deal with petty private 
wagers, is that any reason why the constitu- 
tional provision should not be enforced where 
it can be enforced? If you cannot reach every 
bet of a cigar or every chance or grab-bag, is 
that a reason why we should repeal the law 
relating to lotteries and revert to the scandals 
of earlier days? Because every bet of a box 
of gloves cannot be reached would you repeal 
the laws as to gambling dens and poolrooms? 
But why should we make a favored class of 
poolsellers and bookmakers at _ racetracks? 
Shall we erect a Monte Carlo and legalize 
gilded gambling saloons where the inherent 
failings of human nature may have free ex- 
hibition and not indulge in the humbug of at- 
tempting to prohibit them, because, forsooth, 
we cannot reach the wager of a box of candy? 
Talk about humbug? There is humbug for 
you, of the finest, rarest quality ; but fortunately 
it deceives no one.” 


That is what it is, humbug, nothing 
less. But it is more than that; it is law- 
lessness, nullification. And it is even 
more than that ; it is greed, and Governor 
Hughes says so: 

“It happens because money wants the privi- 
lege. It is simply, so far, the victory of un- 
scrupulous money power over the people of the 
State.” 

Let Governor Hughes, who dares thus 
to fight one of the strongest financial 
combinations of villany in the land, have 
the hearty support of all decent people; 
and let all decent people unite to over- 
whelm the indecent rich corruption of 
public morals. Then let the crusade 
move on to Kentucky, where an act has 
just been past allowing gambling at races, 
but remembering the admirable example 
of Governor Folk and the Missouri 
Legislature. 
ee 


Railroads’ Coal Property 


THIs important provision of the Hep- 
burn Railroad Rate Law will become 
effective on May Ist: 


“It shall be unlawful after May tst, 1908, for 
any railroad company to transport from any 
State, Territory, or the District of, Columbia 
to any other State, Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or to any foreign country, any arti- 
cle or commodity (other than timber and the 
manufactured products thereof), manufactured, 
mined or produced by it or under its authority, 
or which it may own in whole or in part, or 
in which it may have any interest direct or 
indirect, except such articles or commodities 
as may be necessary and intended for its use in 
the conduct of its business as a common car- 


It was designed to compel railroad 
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companies to withdraw from the busi- 
ness of mining and selling coal, and the 
adoption of it, as an amendment to the 
pending bill, was due mainly to the offi- 
cial investigations of the time, which 
proved that great railroad companies, 
owning coal mines on their lines, had 
discriminated against and oppressed 
other mine-owners, who must rely upon 
them for transportation. The remark- 


able disclosures concerning favoritism, - 


and the payment of shares and money to 
subordinate officers on the Pennsylvania 
road, will be recalled. Investigations in 
the West had led to indictments, as to 
one of which, against the Union Pacific 
Coal Company, the court at Salt Lake 
City decided last week that the trial must 
soon take place. 

Twenty months have elapsed since the 
law was approved, but it does not appear 
that the railroad companies affected by 
this commodity clause, as it is called, 
have prepared to meet the requirements 
of it, altho railroad property and secur- 
ities worth not less than a billion of dol- 
lars are involved. In many instances the 
companies’ coal properties are a part of 
the security upon which their mortgage 
bonds rest. Again, there are several 
powerful companies whose profits from 
their coal holdings and business are a 
large and important part of their annual 
receipts. 

Strict obedience to the law requires 
coal railroad companies to divest them- 
selves of their coal mines and coal lands. 
This would apparently necessitate large 
sales of property and a readjustment of 
a great mass of securities. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Company has trans- 
ferred, or is about to transfer, its coal 
property to a new company composed of 
its stockholders, who are to receive 
shares of the new corporation in propor- 
tion to their holdings of the railway 
shares. Careful reading of the law 
shows, we think, that this is not obedi- 
ence to its requirements. 

It must be admitted that the problem 
is a difficult one for those railroads 
whose coal interests are large. The 
Western Maryland Company sought, 
last week, a solution of it by going into 
the hands of a receiver. That is to say, 
it has virtually asked a Federal court to 
decide what course it shall take. This is 





.and carrying of coal. 
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the company whose road the Gould inter- 
ests acquired in 1902, in order that their 
lines might be prolonged to the Atlantic 
Coast. Its chief business is the mining 
It has failed to 
procure an extension of a loan of ‘about 
$4,000,000, for which its own bonds are 
security, because the market value of the 
bonds has fallen, owing, itis alleged, to 
apprehension as to the effect of the com- 
modity clause which we have cited. The 
loan was obtained in order that addi- 
tional coal property might be bought. 
This company’s mortgage bonds, like 
those of several greater roads, are based 
in part upon its coal property. While 
additional reasons were given for seek- 
ing a receivership, they were all related 
to this coal question, which was the mov- 
ing cause. 

As the president was promptly ap- 
pointed receiver, the management re- 
mains unchanged, except that he is under 
the direction of the-court. But the court 
must say what course he shall take to 
comply with the commodity clause of the 
Hepburn Act. All the coal railroad offi- 
cers await with much interest that 
court’s instructions to Receiver Bush. 

Railroad companies and officers who 
violate the law are subject to penalties 
that may amount to large sums. A fine 
“not to exceed $5,000 for each offense” 
may be imposed for each interstate ship- 
ment, perhaps for each carload, of a com- 
pany’s coal. It was reported some time 
ago that the Attorney-General had agreed 
to refrain from enforcing the law’ until a 
final decision as to its validity should have 
been reached, if the roads would co-oper- 
ate with him in expediting a test case. 
But we are not aware that an authorita- 
tive statement as to such an agreement 
has been made. 

It should be ascertained with the least 
possible delay whether the law is con- 
stitutional or not. We assume that 
prominent companies, those in the anthra- 
cite coal trade, for example, will not dis- 
pose of their coal properties or cease to 
carry their coal across State lines. At 
least, there is at present no indication of 
an approaching change in their methods. 
If they intend to make no change, and 
are confident that the commodity clause 
will be annulled by the Supreme Court, 
they should, immediately after May Ist, 














co-operate with the Departniént of Jus- 
tice in sending a case to that court at the 
earliest possible date. 

In the public interest railroad compa- 
nies should have been prevented from 
owning and monopolizing coal property. 
They should have been confined to the 
carrying trade. If the commodity clause 
be in harmony with the Constitution, 
there is still a question, however, whether 
the public interest can best be served now 
by compelling an absolute separation of 
the companies from their coal properties 
or by preventing in some other way the 
evils that have accompanied the alliance 
of carrying and production. This ques- 
tion is inevitably suggested to those who 
realize how large the railroads’ coal in- 
terests now are, how difficult it would be 
to dispose of them by actual sale to really 
independent buyers, how closely related 
these coal properties are to an enormous 
mass of bonds and other securities, and 
how those bonds and securities (with in- 
dustrial and other interests) would be af- 
fected by forced segregation and sale. 
We are not prepared to say that consider- 
ations of this character are sufficient to 
prove the inexpediency of that absolute 
separation which the new law requires. 
But they should not be ignored, and they 
suggest an inquiry as to the efficacy of 
strict official regulation, inspection of ac- 
counts and intimate official supervision, 
as an alternative, for the prevention of 
the injustice and wrong that have excited 
popular indignation. It may be that what 
is desired could not be accomplished by 
supervision and that absolute separation 
should be preferred. 


+ 
The Direct Legislation Move- 
ment 


In twenty American States the move- 
ment to establish real popular govern- 
ment is making rapid progress. In Ore- 
gon, since 1902, the initiative and refer- 
endum have been in practical operation, 
with noteworthy results. We plan soon 
to publish an article on Oregon’s exper- 
ience. Of the actual working of these 
democratic methods in South Dakota, 
ex-Governor Charles N. Herreid says 
that recourse to the power of the people 
to act directly has never been necessary 
since this reform was achieved, because 
no attempt at questionable legislation bas 
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since that date been hazarded. Nevada 
also has the initiative and referendum, 
and Utah supposed that she had them, but 
the law proved to be defective and in- 
operative. Oklahoma has come into the 
union with the initiative and referendum 
guaranteed in her constitution. Ohio, 
Maine and Montana are about to submit 
to the people for ratification legislative 
resolutions authorizing popular legisla- 
tive action. Massachusetts, Illinois and 
Texas, not going quite so far, have past 
laws providing for a direct expression at 
the polls of public opinion on specific 
measures. Iowa has authorized her 
cities to institute the commission system 
of government by initiative and referen- 
dum. In New Jersey a bill was past by 
the Legislature enabling the people of 
any city to demand a referendum vote on 
local affairs, but it was vetoed by the 
Governor. In the cities of Omaha, Lin- 
coln, Wilmington, Houston, Alameda, 
Santa Cruz, Berkeley and Grand Rapids, 
the people enjoy the right to participate 
directly in the conduct of their local af- 
fairs, and they have done so vigorously, 
especially to prevent franchise grants, 
and other measures contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. 

New York, if not in the van of this 
movement, is not disposed to bring up the 
rear. A concurrent resolution prepared 
by the New York State Initiative and 
Referendum League will be introduced in 
the State Senate by Senator Saxe, and in 
the Assembly by Mr. Toombs. It pro- 
vides that the people reserve to them- 
selves power to propose laws and amend- 
ments to the constitution, and, independ- 
ently of the Legislature, to enact or re- 
ject them at the polls; also to approve or 
to reject at the polls any act, bill or reso- 
lution past by the Legislature. It is not 
probable that this resolution will be past 
at this session, and it may be some time 
before the people will have the oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the necessary consti- 
tutional amendment. But there is no rea- 
son to doubt that opposition will present- 
ly break down, and that New York will 
take her place among the commonwealths 
in which government for and by the peco- 
ple is a reality. Much educational work 
to this end is being vigorously carried on 
by means of lectures, printed matter and 
correspondence. It will all tell in time. 
Theoretically, representative govern- 
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ment should be popular government ; but 
practically it creates a career for the pro- 
fessional politician; and the professional 
politician, however, upright his intentions, 
is driven by the exigencies of his life to 
build and maintain the political machine 
which is moved by bribery and graft. 
The professional politician must get 
elected. To that end he must have votes. 
To that end he must have money. To 
that end he must do something for men 
who are willing to pay money for serv- 
ices rendered or goods delivered. Direct 
legislation by the initiative and referen- 
dum cuts thru this vicious circle. Its im- 
mediate effect, therefore, is to clean up 
political business. 

It has another effect, however, which 
is quite as important. It educates and 
disciplines the people in political compe- 
tency. The world has enormously over- 
estimated the educational value of that 
popular participation in political affairs 
which consists only in voting for candi- 
dates for office. Popular government to 
this extent merely centers attention upon 
personal qualities. It makes the voter a 
blind hero worshipper or the pliant tool 
of a boss. It provides no incentive to 
study questions, to understand measures. 
All that is left to the legislator. Under 
the initiative and the referendum the 
voter turns his attention from men to 
measures and becomes an informed citi- 
zen. Altho years and generations may 
pass before more than a small minority 
of the people will thus become thoroly 
informed and interested, yet every year 
the number of such increases where 
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direct participation in legislation is the” 


rule, while under the merely representa- 
tive system voters become more indiffer- 
ent, more neglectful and more stupid. 

Direct legislation is the most impor- 
tant “next step” to be taken in American 
political evolution. 


A Complete Waterway System 


WE are glad to note that the sugges- 
tion of a completed waterway system, ad- 
vanced not long since by THe INDE- 
PENDENT, has been endorsed so generally 
by the press, by conventions, granges and 
farmers’ clubs. It is still more gratify- 
ing to have the subject brought by the 
President to the attention of Congress, 
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and, so far as it concerns New York 
State, embodied in the recent Report 
of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works, Frederick C. Stevens. He 
tells us that the Barge Canal should’ 
be completed from Lake Ontario to the 
Hudson River at once, and that it be as 
a ship canal)21 feet deep, and capable of 
allowing the passage of vessels of 8,000 
tons, instead of craft of 1,000 tons. In 
this project the Government is supposed 
to take the leading part, and we have a 
restoration of the original idea of a na- 
tional waterway. New York’s share of 
the expense would be considerably less 
than the one hundred and one millions 
voted for the Barge Canal. 

This, in our judgment, is the only way 
to avoid positive disaster for New York 
City, Boston and other Eastern shipping 
ports. On the line of present work, or 
plans, rather, the Barge Canal cannot be 
completed this side of 1915—and as Mr. 
Stevens suggests, at a cost very far ex- 
ceeding the estimate voted upon. When 
completed it would be wholly outgrown 
and useless for commerce. The Ohio 
Canal and the IIlinois-Mississippi Canal, 
altho just completed after fifteen years of 
labor and expense, with 35 foot locks, are 
already obsolete—an experience that 
Canada also had to go thru with. With- 
out waiting, Canada has already changed 
her tactics, and is well on the way with 
the Ottawa-Georgian Bay route connect- 
ing the Lakes with St. Lawrence River. 
This canal will take all the ordinary ves- 
sels of the Lakes, without breaking bulk, 
into and thru the St. Lawrence, and to 
the sea. Here will go much the larger 
proportion of the grain, lumber and ore 
of the whole Northwest, including that 
which at present, by a longer route thru 
Lake Erie, finds its outlet in New York 
City: In this race for commerce Canada 
must be dealt with as a formidable rival. 
She has long been determined to control 
the Northwestern trade, and from the 
present outlook she will succeed. The 
condition of affairs demands a policy of 
waterways that will, by the shortest pos- 
sible route, connect New York City and 
Lake Ontario. This the Federal Gov- 


ernment understood long ago, and in 
1900 it surveyed for a deep canal across 
New York State. The estimated cost for 
this canal was $198,000,000, and for the 














line connecting Lake Ontario with the 
Hudson River, it was $155,000,000. This 
line was to follow the Oswego and Mo- 
hawk Rivers. It was a far-sighted and 
complete grasp of the situation, and it 
should have been followed out to the end. 
It is this plan which Superintendent 
Stevens practically proposes to revive. 
The survey is already made, and the Gov- 
ernment is committed to its adoption. 
We should then have a natural link in the 
improved waterways system connecting 
the Lakes southward. The proposition 
seems to have been met with almost 
unanimous approval, not only from the 
people of New York State but of the 
Western, the Northwestern, and the New 
England States. It does not affect in any 
way the completion of the Barge Canal 
thru the western counties. It simply 
shows that we have a larger necessity on 


our hands, and that we have outgrown 


the 1,000-ton project before the contracts 
could be let. 

Meanwhile trade has another demand 
upon us. Our coast commerce is not 
only vast, but is rapidly increasing. Mi- 
gratory farming has linked the North 
and South into a closer unity. Shipments 
of fruit and vegetables by ocean vessels 
must be facilitated to the utmost. The 
railroads can move more rapidly, but they 
are overtaxed, and most overtaxed dur- 
ing the more important seasons of melon, 
peach and orange shipments. The con- 
nection between the Florida and Georgia 
orchards with New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston is neither sufficiently speedy 
nor safe. We have now the project, not 
only of a canal system from the Gulf to 
the North, and from Duluth and Chicago 
to New York, but a canal system that 
shall connect Jacksonville and Fernan- 
dina, Savannah and Charleston with New 
York and Boston. This canal, as it is 
projected, is to follow down the coast, 
taking advantage of all the inlets and 
natural waterways, from Cape Cod to 
Jacksonville. Florida has, in fact, al- 
ready let the contract for a canal that 
shall reach Key West, a distance of 500 
miles- from Jacksonville. The Cape Cod 
end of the canal is also under way. Be- 
tween New York and Boston the route 
will be shortened 74 miles, so that the 
canal will not only be safer from: storm 
and from dangerous shoals, but will give 
a much abbreviated passage between the 
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towns along the coast. It will carry the 
coasting vessels that are now engaged in 
the open ocean in safety, while making 
the coast trade touch hundreds of points 
that are now past by steamers. Of 
course such a canal would be large 
enough to admit the lake vessels that 
would emerge on the Atlantic Coast; so 
that these could be profitably employed 
in coast trade, at that season of the year 
when shipments of Western grain, East- 
ward, would be lightest. It happens that 
this trade is heaviest at the time when 
coast trade is least important, and vice 
versa. 

We have next only to provide for the 
Gulf commerce an outlet more speedy and 
more safe than around the Florida Keys. 
A canal across Florida, and you will have 
the internal waterways system complet- 
ed. One half the United States, at least, 
wili be surrounded by canals, serving the 
vast graifi and corn fields, the mines of 
the Northwest, the cotton fields of the 
South and the immense fruit gardens and 
orchards all over the country. This sys- 
tem will connect the Great Lakes with 
the Gulf, pass thru the peninsula to the 
ocean, and thence, by comparatively short 
and safe lines, make the circuit of trade 
from New York and Boston complete. 
It is a scheme thoroly national in spirit, 
and forbidding any jealousy that might 
arise concerning national aid for a purely 
local measure. The East is as deeply in- 
terested as the West in bringing Chicago 
and Duluth into commercial fellowship 
with St. Louis and New Orleans, while 
the Gulf and the Northwest are alike ad- 
vantaged by a ship canal across New 
York. 

Here is a proposition worthy of .the 
children of the men who, one hundred 
years ago, dug the Erie Canal, thus mak- 
ing the great Northwest habitable; of 
those who, fifty years ago, connected the 
Atlantic and Pacific with steel rails, and 
about the same time laid a cable under 
the Atlantic. Nothing can be more 
short-sighted than commercial jealousy 
between the different sections of the 
country, or even between the United 
States and Canada. It is commerce that 


makes of us one people, with a common 
purse and a common purpose, from Baf- 
fins Bay to Pensacola, and from Portland 
to Portland 
We 


across the continent. 
go forward and upward to 
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gether, and we also suffer together. 
The proposition we advocate is pre- 
eminently national, and it it also 
international. We do not care to rival 
Canada, but we surely should not, by 
supineness, let our natural share of trade 
drift or be diverted to our ruin. We 
have come to a time when an internation- 
al waterway system has become vital to 
sustain our present prosperity and com- 
mand future progress. It is vital that 
the whole scheme of internal waterway 
improvement should fit together and be 
co-operative. There should be a complete 
plan at the outset also, avoiding the ne- 
cessity of readjustment. The system 
should then stand on its own bottom,.and 
should be compensative, not only to the 
trade of the people and general com- 
merce, but to the nation as a nation— 
bringing into our revenues an adequate 
return for the outlays necessary in its 
construction. 


Js 
It is incredible that Japan 
bi hry and China will go to war 


over the seizure by the Chi- 
nese of a Japanese vessel charged with 
the attempt to introduce into the Dutch 
port of Macao a lot of arms intended to 
be used in a rebellion against the Chinese 
Government. It is for the interest of 
some people to represent Japan as a 
swashbuckling country that is eager to 
get into a war, ready for any pretext. If 
Japan is so quick to pick a quarrel with 
China, why, then—such is the argument 
—we must be on our guard against her 
and build four or eight battleships of 
the largest class. So we are told blood- 
curdling stories of the unreasonable atti- 
tude of Japan; that she will not wait for 
ordinary diplomatic correspondence, but 
will demand immediate apology and re- 
dress or will recover by force the seized 
vessel. Now, neither Japan nor China 
wants war, and each is ready enough, we 
believe, to do the right thing. Already 
China apologizes for the hauling down 
of the Japanese flag, and will investigate 
as to the facts. It would seem that Japan 
ought to be willing to take pains that 
arms be not exported for hostile pur- 
poses, and China had no right to seize 
the vessel if, as claimed, it was in Dutch 
waters. If there were any serious ques- 
tion between the two Powers there is the 
Hague Court, and Great Britain and the 





United States would be quick to urge 
reference to it. The alarmist stories need 
not alarm us; they have a purpose. 


& 
Prof. Charles Sprague 
Smith has a passion 
and a gift for devis- 
ing and conducting organizations for 
the betterment intellectually, socially and 
ethically of the people; and we are not 
surprised that he has called into being 
the “Ethico-Social’’ League in this city, 
which brings together Jew and Gentile, 
Socialist and individualist, labor leader 
and capitalist, all religions and all theor- 
ists, if only they are united in purpose 
to secure the betterment of humanity. 
There are no better men of all sorts in 
this neighborhood than are in _ this 
League; and they propose to meet in 
great public meetings to discuss social 
and moral problems and thus educate the 
community, and to provide speakers for 
meetings wherever called. Such a plan 
is adapted to break down intolerance, to 
help each man to see the view of his 
neighbor man, so that each may recog- 
nize the sincerity of the other, and, per- 
haps, agree on measures of reform which 
can then be accomplished without loss of 
friction. This is the day of unions, a 
multitude of them, but a more inclusive 
and yet practical union than this it would 

not be easy to devise. 

& 
The slaughter of one 
Phe Slaughter hundred and eighty little 
children by a school fire 
near Cleveland, Ohio, has sent a thrill of 
horror over the country. Such a holo- 
caust of death is so untimely, such a de- 
struction of all the fair promises of life. 
the unripened fruit killed in the bud, that 
it seems more terrible than even the 
death in battle of strong men. In this 
case the fire-drill seems to have been 
tried, but not effectively, and the doors 
of exit were not properly opened. The 
children were too closely jammed to es- 
cape. Cleveland is closing its schools to 
correct blunders in construction of the 
buildings, and the lesson is being made 
of value all over the country in carefully 
examining the means of escape in case of 
fire, and in perfecting the fire-drill. Ina 
multitude of cases it proves a means of 
safety, for we frequently hear of fires in 
school houses when the children, without 
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Betterment League 














fear, form in line and pass out rapidly. 
The fire-drill should be practiced every 
week, and at unexpected moments, in the 
midst of recitations, till the scholars are 
familiar with it. But even now the school 
boards must see to it that means of exit 
are free. 


& 
Why India cannot follow the 
oe See example of Japan and _ be- 
of Japan ’ 


come _ self-confident and 
strong is explained by Count Okuma in 
a way that is attracting some attention in 
India. He says: 

“About fifty years ago we came in contact 
with the influence of the West and when once 
we became aware of our own inferior points 
and errors, we promptly appropriated the ex- 
cellences of others and assimilated them. Up 
to forty years ago, our country, like India, had 
a caste system of its own; but scarcely had its 
weak points been discovered, when it was dis- 
missed, and all the people came to be equalized 
in rank and right. This was a cause of our 
rising up. I question whether the Hindus will 
muster up courage enough to do the same. 
Upon this hinges the future destiny of India.” 
But in India they do not see the weaken- 
ing effect of the caste system. Lately 
some members of sub-castes of a single 
caste proposed to eat together, and it was 
stoutly resented. Count Okuma’s ex- 
planation will bear application elsewhere. 

& 
There have been many 
stories in the irresponsible 
press about the reason why 
the colored bishops met in Washington 
the other day, and it has been represented 
that their meeting had a political object, 
particularly in opposition to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Taft. There is 
no -truth in it. The real purpose is thus 
to be explained. Before the Civil War 
the African M. E. Church and the 
African M. E. Zion Church were organ- 
ized and were sharp rivals of each other, 
and efforts made from 1864 to 1868 to 
unite them were failures. After the war 
a new body, the Colored M. E. Church, 
was started, all three having bishops. An 
attempt in 1904 to unite this latter with 
the Zion Church was a failure. But the 
desire for union of the three bodies grew, 
and last year their senior bishops met and 
arranged a meeting in Washinzton on 
Lincoln’s Birthday of this year of all the 
bishops. Of the twenty-five bishops 


Why the 
Bishops Met 


twenty-three met, the two others being 
ill, The utmost harmony prevailed—— 
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The Joint Board of Bishops constituted 
themselves into a _ Federation, and 


planned for a second meeting two years 
hence; they also recommended a federa- 
tion of the churches to the extent of 
forming ministerial unions in all cities 
where possible. They further agreed not 
to receive suspended or expelled minis- 
ters from the included Churches, except 
upon terms mutually satisfactory; they 
recommended a common hymnal, com- 
mon catechism, common liturgy and a 
common fast day. These three Churches 
represent over 1,700,000 members and 
about 12,000 traveling preachers, three 
publishing houses and twenty-five insti- 
tutions of learning, with about $15,000,- 
ooo worth of church property all told. 
Neither in the joint sessions nor in the 
sessions of the separate boards was any 
expression make as to political parties or 
candidates, and all statements given out 
by the press intimating that politics crept 
into the meeting are false. Individual 
members may have expressed opinions, 
as is their privilege, but the meetings 
made no pronouncement, and the pub- 
lished “interviews” may be credited 
largely to newspaper enterprise. 


& 


We said in THe INDE- 
PENDENT that in 1854 
“of his own authority, 
without Council, Pius IX declared the 
immaculate conception of Mary a re- 
vealed doctrine.” Our friend of The 
Catholic Standard and Times would cor- 
rect us: 


“It does not accord with the reputation for 
erudition that the INDEPENDENT possesses that 
such a statement should be put forward with- 
out qualification. ‘The venerated Pope did not 
act ‘on his own authority’ or ‘without council’ 
in this high matter. Four hundred years pre- 
viously the doctrine was defined at the Council 
of Basle, but as that Council was not of gen- 
eral or numerical rank, the decision was not 
promulgated.” 

Certainly it was not a Council of accept- 
ed authority. To say that even that 
Council, which deposed Pope Eugenius 
TV after he had excommunicated its 
members and which elected an Anti- 
Pope, “defined” the doctrine, is bad his- 
tory and worse theology. It was after 
deposing Eugenius that the Council of 
Basle declared that the Immaculate Con- 
ception was “a pious doctrine and in har- 
mony with ecclesiastical worship, with 
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the Catholic faith, right reason and 
sacred Scripture.” The Council further 
exhorted that the doctrine should be uni- 
versally accepted and its feast observed. 
Now the above is not a definition. More- 
over neither Creighton, the Anglican, 
nor Pastor, the Catholic, in his sketch of 
the Council of Basle, makes any refer- 
ence to this episode, which happened in 
the period between the deposition of 
Eugenius IV and the election of Felix 
V, the last Anti-Pope. Neither would 
pass over so important a doctrinal defini- 
tion. Finally the Jesuit, Schrader, who 
drafted the schema of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, declared that the fact of Pius IX in 
defining the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception was: 

“A deed, entirely peculiar to the Pontificate 
of Pius IX, such as no other Pontificate could 
show a parallel to, for the Pope had defined 
this doctrine in his independence and in virtue 
of the fulness of his own proper power with- 
out the co-operation of a council.” 

We may be pardoned for accepting his 
authority. 
4 

Methodists have much to say in criti- 
cism of the attacks made by Chancellor 
Day, of Syracuse University, on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; but that does not mean 
that they have any sympathy with the 
action of the Rev. George A. Cooke, of 
Brandon, Vt., in bringing charges 
against the Chancellor therefor. If a 
Methodist minister thinks the President 
is a blunderer and a dangerous man, they 
do not see why he should not be allowed 
to say so. To be sure, Mr. Cooke is an 
inveterate heresy-hunter and_ trouble- 
hunter. It is he that has brought charges 
against Prof. Borden P. Bowne and Dr. 
James M. Buckley and other Methodist 
lights, but with no distinguished success. 
Such men make bother—and laughter. 


& 

Miss Clare M. Howard, professor of 
rhetoric and composition in Wellesley 
College, proves that she knows how to 
handle the English vocabulary, as we 
learn from her scoring of certain girls in 
the college who waste half their time in 
a vacuous sort of amusement which 
might be spent in a more vigorous and 
profitable way. She says: 

“When one thinks of an undergraduate’s 
ignorance of the world how sad it is to con- 
template our foolish virgins playing bridge. 

“Byen the emptiest mind must chew on some- 
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thing, and bridge provides a sort of mental 
chewing gum. 

“To wear the colors of a college woman and 
to spend half one’s time in emulating the ac- 
complishments of addlepates is to be a trailer 
in the camp. 

“There are accomplishments of society 
women which college girls might cultivate—a 
beautiful voice, beautiful movements and every 
sort of care for the body—but not the trick of 
playing bridge, that last infirmity of empty 
minds.” 

& 

Of course, the chance to get at the 
Carnegie foundation for retired profes- 
sors is not the main reason why Brown 
University alumni are moving to change 
the Baptist charter, but it is the reason 
why the subject is being prest just now. 
A letter was sent out to representative 
graduates asking their opinion, and six 
men opposed the change and thirty-three 
favored it. The present charter requires 
the control to be by Baptists. Yet Brown 
is the one college in Rhode Island and 
ought to be non-denominational. Of the 
students, 188 count as Baptists, 104 as 
Congregationalists, 95 Episcopal, 80 


Roman Catholic, 45 Methodist, 24 Pres- 
byterian, 23 Unitarian and 19 Hebrews. 
& 


Over forty of the most distinguished 
physicians of New York have signed a 
letter to the press calling attention to the 
fact that an existing State law punishes 
cruelty to animals, and allows vivisection 
only for scientific investigation “under 
the authority of the faculty of some reg- 
ularly incorporated medical college or 
university of the State.” That ought to 
be enough. We must trust somebody, 
and the abuse is already forbidden. 
Among the signers are such famous. men 
as Drs. Abbe, Blake, Bull, Jacobi, Jane- 
way, Lusk, McBurney, Stimson and 
Thomson. There are no better men. 

& 


What Bishop Hendricks, Bishop of 
Cebu, says of American government in 
the Philippines, is what all say that see 
things at first hand. He is thus reported 
on a visit to this country: 


“The Filipinos are a loving and confiding 
people and they are learning that the American 
clergy are among them, not for their own, but 
the people’s good. He deprecates the agitation 
for Filipino independence in this country, and 
declares that the worst enemy of the Filipinos 
could wish them no greater calamity than 
political autonomy. The Filipinos themselves 
do not want it—at least not just now.” 
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The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue twenty-ninth annual report of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia is a comprehensive and 
luminous document. In it there is an in- 
telligent survey of the life insurance field. 
That the past year has been a trying one 
for life insurance companies is freely ad- 
mitted in the report. Primarily because 
of the New York insurance investigation, 
as the report sets forth, an era of reform 
has swept over the country, and during 
the past year and a half we have had al- 
most revolutionary reconstruction meth- 
ods in life insurance. Laws have been 
enacted regulating the expenditures of 
the companies writing life insurance, 
some of which are prejudicial to the wel- 
fare of the insurance business. The dis- 
closures of extravagances that came 
about through the Armstrong investiga- 
tion have likewise been responsible for 
the organization of hundreds of life in- 
surance companies on the stock plan, and 
by means of holding out the prospect of 
large profits many persons have been in- 
duced to take out policies in these newer 
life insurance organizations. There is, 
however, small hope that all of these 
newly organized companies can survive 
in competition with the long established 
companies, and there is in consequence 
every prospect of loss and bitter disap- 
pointment in many cases where policies 
have thus been written. It must also tend 
toward the injury of the business of in- 
surance in general, particularly on the 
part of those who cannot discriminate be 
tween the good and the bad. Laws en- 
acted by the State of Texas have been so 
hostile to the welfare of insurance com- 
panies that twenty-one of them have 
withdrawn as to new business from that 
State. Wisconsin has enacted a law on 
different lines, but almost, if not quite, as 
objectionable, which has resulted in the 
withdrawal of most of the companies 
from that State. There is every prospect 


of conflict between that State and the 


several companies before a final settle- 


ment of the controversy is reached. ° 

The report under consideration is quite 
in line with the views of John M. Taylor, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., 
to which reference was made in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT Of February 13th, and also 
with the remarks made by Darwin G. 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, before the Trans- 
mississippi Commercial Congress at Mus- 
kogee, Okla., to which we referred in our 
issue of December 5th, 1907. In each of 
these cases there is both a recognition 
and a deploring of the growing tendency 
to increase the burdens of insurance com- 
panies in the form of taxation, license 
fees, etc. This method of taxation seems, 
however, to be growing in popularity 
among legislative bodies, and has now 
reached a point where it is becoming an 
actual menace to the business. Accord- 
ing to the “Insurance Year Book,” the 
policy-holders of legal reserve companies 
alone were taxed in 1906 over eight and 
one-half millions of dollars, which was 
equal to more than 20 per cent. of the 
dividends paid by the interested compa- 
nies. In other words, if a policyholder 
under existing conditions received a divi- 
dend of $10, if relieved from the burden- 
some tax he would have been entitled to 
$12. These are all significant figures and 
may well have the attention of all those 
who are insured or who ought to be in- 
sured. 

wt 


In his lecture on “Legislation in Life . 
Insurance,” delivered in the Yale Univer- 
sity Insurance Course, John M. Hol- 
combe, president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., has exhaustively stated many 
of the difficulties with which an insurance 
executive is confronted because of recent 
legislation in life insurance. A signifi- 
cant fact brought out by Mr. Holcombe 
is that in insurance no values are created ; 
they are only distributed, and whatever 
a company distributes must be collected. 
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‘The Knickerbocker to Resume 


In the early days of last year’s panic 
there was no more sensational event than 
the suspension in New York, on October 

, 224, of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, followed, as it was three weeks 
later, by the suicide of the company’s de- 
posed president, Mr. Barney. Probably 
there would have been no suspension if 
the company could have realized quickly 
upon its investments, but payments of 
nearly $8,000,000 in half of one day ex- 
hausted its ready cash, and it became 
necessary to close the doors. Four and 
one-half months have passed, and now 
the Knickerbocker is about to resume 
business. The temporary receivers will 
retire on the 26th inst., when the doors 
will be opened. Superintendent Wil- 
liams’s report shows that the company’s 
assets now exceed by nearly $2,000,000 
its liabilities (which include gross de- 
posits of $46,370,000), and that a part 
of these assets is $11,765,000 of cash on 
hand. About $1,500,000 is soon to be 
collected, and this, with $2,400,000 con- 
tributed by the stockholders, will make 
a total of $15,665,000, which will exceed 
by at least $1,500,000 the cash required 
for resumption. A very large majority 
of the depositors have assented to the re- 
sumption plan of the Parsons-Satterlee 
depositors’ cofmittee, which provides 
that for 30 per cent. of their claims the 
depositors shall receive interest-bearing 
certificates, to be redeemed out of earn- 
ings, and that the remainder shall be 
paid in instalments during a period of 
twenty-nine months, the first one, of 10 
per cent., being due on the day of re- 
sumption. The company will be placed 
in the hands of Henry C. Frick, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard and Myron T. Herrick 
(formerly Governor of Ohio), who, as 
voting trustees, will choose a new board 
of directors. Control will not revert to 
the stockholders until all the depositors 
have been paid in full. 

Much hard work has been done by 
many persons to bring about this re- 
sumption. Among these are Clark Wil- 
liams, Superintendent of Banks (whose 
course is highly commended by Supreme 
Court Justice Clark), and Mr. Satterlee, 
the indefatigable counsel for the depos- 


itors’ committee. Julien T. Davies, 
counsel for the directors, remarks ‘that 
the whole atmosphere of the case has 
been one of good will and co-operation. 
Justice Clark, upon whose order the 
company will resume, has shown a deep 
and sympathetic interest in the move- 
ment, and Mr. Satterlee acknowledges 
the “constant helpfulness” of Attorney- 
General Jackson. The result is much to 
the credit of all who have labored for it, 
and the influence of it upon banking in- 
terests is distinctly favorable. 
s ’ 

....The American Car and Foundry 
Company’s net earnings for the quarter 
ending with January were $1,772,200. 
Quarterly dividends of 134 per cent. on 
the preferred stock and 1 per cent.. on 
the common have been declared. 


....The directors of the Columbia 
Trust Company have elected as president 
Willard V. King, vice-president of the 
New York Trust Company. Mr. King 
is resigning his present position and will 
assume his new duties on March 23d. 
He was connected with the old Continen- 
tal Trust Company from the beginning 
and rose to the position of vice-president. 
When it merged with the New York 
Security and Trust Company he became 
vice-president of the combined compan- 
ies, Otto T. Bannard being the president. 
The Columbia Trust Company was or- 
ganized about two years ago, and altho 
it has not yet acauired a large line of 
deposits it is regarded as one of the most 
conservative institutions in this city. It 
has a clean record and was among the 
nine companies in Greater New York to 
show an increase in the undivided profits 
account during 1907. It has a capital of 
$1,000,000, a surplus of $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits amounting to $130,000, 
and $5,000,000 of deposits. Clark Wil- 
liams was largely instrumental in organ- 
izing the company, and was vice-presi- 
dent up to the time when he became 
Superintendent of Banks. The other 
officers beside Mr. King are A. B. Hep- 
burn, W. H. Nichols and Howard Bayne, 
vice-presidents; L. W. Wiggin, secre- 
tary; E. B. Potts, assistant secretary ; 
Park Terrell, manager of bond depart- 
ment; D. S. Mills, trust officer. 
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Wall Street Fluctuations 


need not give you any anxiety or keep you 
awake at night, if you have your savings, or 

ely invested in the Industrial 
Loan Co. 


surplus, sa 
Savings and 


Earning 5% a Year 


You can open an account at any time, sub- 
ect to withdrawal — required notice. 
our savings begin to bear earnings the day 
received and reckoned for full time money 
is in our care, no matter when withdrawn. 

Fifteen years of experience and expert 
knowledge of New York and suburban Real 
Estate, and millions of dollars securely 
placed on loans to responsible home-owners, 
is Our open record, during which period we 
have never failed to pay 5% per annum in 
every instance. Our business is conducted 
subject to the requirements of the New 
York Banking Law as applied to Savings 
Institutions. 


Write for detailed in- 
formation. 


Assets $1,750,000 


AND LOAN CO. 


18 Times Bidg. 
Broadway and 42d Street, New York 
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LANGLEY W. WIGGIN, SECRETARY 
EDWIN B. POTTS, Asst. SECRETARY 
PARK TERRELL, Mer. Bono Dep't 
DAVID S. MILLS, Trust OFFicerR 


and 





We take pleasure in announcing the 
election to the presidency of this Com- 
pany of Mr. Willard V. King, who has 
long been identified with trust company 
interests in New York City. 

Mr. Robert S. Bradley, who resigns 
the office of president, will remain on 
the board of directors. 
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A Rare Treat—Very Best 


Teas ant Coffees 


AT ’/. PRICE 


Finest Teas 19c, 27c, 
Best 37c 
Finest Coffees | 2c, 1 3c, 1 8c, 
Best 23c 
Absolutely Pure Spices 19c 
and 20c a Ib. 


The supplying of Institutions, Farmers, Clergy- 
men and lacge sumers a Specialty. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT RETAIL. 
For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA COMPANY 


8-68 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK 














The Best are Invariably the 
Cheapest. 


This rule applies particularly to seeds. 
Ours are backed up by A Reputation 
of Over 100 Years Standing. 

Send for our catalogue now. It is by far 


the most valuable and most artistic of any 
seed catalogue published in America 


WE MAIL IT FREE 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
33 Barclay St., thro’ to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

The forty-eighth annual statement of the Ger- 
mania Life Insurance Company, just issued, shows 
total assets of $38,083,905, which is an increase 
over last year’s figures of $1,504,923. The com- 
pany now has a general surplus of $1,370,375, and 
gross guarantee and dividend funds of $5,062,296, 
as compared with $4,971,833 last year. The Ger- 
mania Life was incorporated in 1860 under the 
laws of the State of New York and has since then 
paid to policyholders for claims by death $33,531,- 
oo2. It has during the same period paid in ma- 
tured endowments and annuities $15,054,125. Pay- 
ments in the way of dividends and surrenders 
have totaled $17,843,161. At the close of business 
on December 31st, 1907, the insurance in force 
on a paid-for basis amounted to $114,950,888. The 
Germania Life was founded by Hugo Wesen- 
donck. The present officers of the company are 
as follows: Cornelius Doremus, president; 
Hubert Cillis, vice-president; Max A. Wesen- 
donck, second vice-president; John Fihrer, actu- 
ary; Carl Heye, secretary. 








CASUALTY COMPANY OF AMERICA. 

The financial statement of the Casualty Com- 

any of America just issued, of which Andrew 
Cocduien is chairman of Board of Directors and 
Lyman A. Spalding is president, shows gross 
assets of $2,031,608, which is an increase over the 
figures of last year of $151,823. The total receipts 
of net premiums have been increased during 1907 
over those of 1906 by $252,150. The company’s 
reinsurance reserve has been strengthened by an 
increase of $152,823, and its loss reserve similarly 
strengthened by an increase of $55,484. The total 
reserves and surplus now available for the bene- 
fit of policy-holders is $1,836,984. The bonds and 
stock valuations were as of December 31st, 1907. 
The books of the company and their accounts have 
been audited by the Audit Company of New York, 
of which E. T. Perine is president and F. C. Rich- 
ardson is secretary. 


THE NEW YORK MORTGAGE AND SE- 
CURITY COMPANY. 


The New York Mortgage and Security Com- 
pany, of which Edgar J. Levey is president, has 
issued its statement for the year 1907, which shows 
a capital of $1,000,000, surplus and undivided 

rofits of $581,678, and total assets of $1,732,653. 

he year just past has been the most prosperous 
in the history of the company. Despite the finan- 
cial panic, or perhaps in some measure because of 
it, the sales of guaranteed mortgages, even during 
the acute crisis of November and December, con- 
tinued to be most satisfactory. The enormous 
losses sustained by investors in negotiable securi- 
ties, when compared with the absolute immunity 
from loss enjoyed by purchasers of guaranteed 
mortgages, furnished an object lesson the import 
of which was generally appreciated by the invest- 
ing public. 


PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 
OF LONDON. 





The statement of condition of the United States 
branch of the Phcenix Assurance Company, Lim- 
ited, of London, shows total assets of $3,071,445. 


The company’s total liabilities are $2,167,874, which 
leaves ‘a surplus of $903,571. The head office of 
this company in the United States is located at 47 
Cedar street, New York City. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


The financial statement of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
shows total assets with bonds and other securi- 
ties reckoned at market values on December 31st, 
1907, of $14,541,673. The net surplus of the com- 
pany on basis of admitted assets is now $784,783. 
There were 58,939 outstanding policies at the end 
of 1907, representing $119,452,264 worth of in- 
surance. The total disbursements of the Fidelity 
Mutual during the year covered by the report 
were $2,838,798. L. G. Fouse is president and 
actuary of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 








READING NOTICES 





ROCK ISLAND GOLD NOTES EXTENDED 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. noti- 
fies holders of its $6,000,000 Two-Year 44% Collateral 
Trust Gold Notes that it. has soon with Messrs. 
Speyer & Co. for the extension of these Notes for one 
year, with interest at the rate of six per cent., subject 
to redemption at the option of the Company on sixty 
days’ notice by publication. These Notes will be secured 
by the derosit of $9,000,000 Rock Island, Arkansas & 
Louisiana R. R. First Mortgage 4% Bonds, being the en- 
tire amount outstanding and a first lien on 308 miles of 
road and equipment. olders who desire to extend their 
Notes must present them, ex the April 1st coupon, at the 
office of Messrs. Speyer & Co., on or before March 23d, 
to be stamped for extension and have affixed thereto the 
new coupon sheets covering the extension period. A cash 
payment of $5 on each $1,000 Note extended will be made 
to the holders .availing themselves of this offer. Holders 
who do not desire to extend will receive par for their 
Notes oh April 1st. Referring to this notice, Messrs. 
Speyer & Co. announce that they are now ready to ac- 
cevt deposits of the Notes for extension and to make 
cash payment of $5 on each $1,000 Note extended. The 
extended Notes will, if held to maturity, yield 64% on 
the investment. 





N. Y. REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
Extraordinary Interest Now Shown in This 
Form of Investment 


_ The increasing demand on the part of conservative 
investors for non-fluctuating income producing securities 
free from speculation and manipulation is indicated by 
the growth of the legitimate realty investment companies 
of New York Throughout the recent~demoralization, 
while standard railroad stocks, bonds and notes were 
widely fluctuating, realty securities were unaffected either 
in value or in income. 

One of the largest of these concerns is the New York 
Realty Owners pany, which operates upon its own 
capital and not upon borrowed money, and is the pioneer 
in this form of realty investments. This company, which 
has built up assets of nearly three million dollars during 
twelve years of experience and judicious management, :e- 
ports that the sales of its 6 per cent. registered bond 
shares are greater than ever before; that inquiries from 
all over the world are more numerous and that the pros- 
pects for 1908 are that it will surpass that of any other 
year in its history. This company, on December 31st, 
1907, reported a surplus of over $604,000, an increase of 
over 150 per cent. during 1907, a year of panic. Over a 
million dollars has been paid to its shareholders. 

It is apparent that securities based upon the perma- 
nent ownership, of income progress ew York real 
estate has become recognized as the soundest form of 
investment known. : 








ON FYE WATER 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 
General Chemical Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable April rst, 1908. 
American Chicle Co., monthly, common, 1 
per cent., extra I per cent., payable March 2oth, 


1908. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., pre- 
ferred, $3.50 per share; common, $3.50 per 
share, payable April 20th, 1908. 

American Car & Foundry Co., preferred, 13%4 





per cent.; common, I per cent., payable April 
Ist, I 

Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., quarterly, 
a 1% per cent., payable March 16th, 
I 


American Can Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per cent., payable April 1st, 1908. 

Manhattan Railway Co. (Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., lessee), quarterly, 134 per cent., 
payable April rst, 1908. 





Ghe 
World’s Finest Nursery Products 


It may appear boastful by saying our Nursery products 
are the finest, but we mean just what we say. In the 
Nursery business there are grades and different quali- 
ties of grades. We grow ee sell only the best, which 
is the cheapest, but not always the lowest in price. 
Before accepting the lowest price on your list of require- 
ments you should visit our Nurseries. 

These products, consisting of the largest selection of 
Ornamentals in the country, are produced in our 150 
acres of Nurseries within eight miles of New York City 


Our Illustrated General Catalog No. 10 has helped 
thousands in- making selections and purchases; it will 
help you. Ask for it. 


BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Landseape _Architects 


RUTHERFORD, N, J, 








(The &lm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut \ 
NE’ Wuvorane 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. Withstands zero 
weather without injury. Immense 
heads of purest white blooms in June 
a ap een After maturity turn- 
to deep po like the foliage,— 

an attractive feature. Asa specimen 
in groups, or massed in the foreground 
of taller shrubs itis a tremendous success. 
From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each, 

$13.50 per 10; § inch pots, $1.00 


The New Hardy Hy 
drangea—from photo 


Our 1908 hardy tree and plant catalog ts now ready. You 
tan well afford to send for a copy before placing your spring order. 
\ - Strietl, best 9 








ly the only, at consistent prices 








REAL ESTATE 
A COUNTRY HOME, Norfolk, Conn. 


rovemen uity, ¥ ve i feet. 8. 
A. SELDEN, wert: Conan. on 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A M eat dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. (1%%) has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Com » Payable on April ist, 1908, to Stock- 
holders of reco at the close of business March 18th, 
1908. The Preferred Stock Transfer books will remain 
open. Checks will be mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, Secretary. 

Dated New York, March 34, 1908. 








@ THE DOCTOR'S GIFT 
Food Worth its Weight in [Gold. 


We usually expect the doctor to put us on some 
kind of penance and give us bitter medicines. 

A Penn. doctor brought a patient something 
entirely different and the results are truly inter- 
esting. 

“Two years ago,” writes this patient, “I was a 
frequent victim of acute indigestion and bilious- 
ness, being allowed to eat very few things. One 
day our family doctor brought me a small pack- 
age, saying he had found something for me to 
eat, at last. 

“He said it was a food called Grape-Nuts and 
even as its golden color might suggest, it was 
worth its weight in gold. I was sick and tired, 
trying one thing after another to no avail, but at 
last consented to try this new food. 

“Well! It surpassed my doctor’s fondest an- 
ticipation and every day since then I have blessed 
the good doctor and the inventor of Grape-Nuts. 

“I noticed improvement at once and in a month’s 
time my former spells of indigestion had disap- 
peared. In two months I felt like a new man. 
My brain was much clearer and keener, my body 
took on the vitality of youth, and this condition 
has continued.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Sonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March ist, 1908, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 

WM. RB. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
ew York, February 25th, 1908. 
The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. and an extra 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the common stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, payable March 20th 
next, to all common stockholders of record at 12 M. on 
March 14th, 1908. 
Common stock transfer books will close at 12 M. March 
14th, and reopen March 2ist, at 10 A. M. 
HENRY HOWLEY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 4th, 1908. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND No. 36. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent. (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock of the Company, payable April ist, 
1908, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10th, 1 . Transfer books will close March 10th, 
1908, and reopen March 20th, 1908. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. 
8. 8S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, March 4th, 1908. 

COMMON CAPITAL STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 22, 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a dividend 
of one per cent. (1%) on the Common Capital Stock of 
the Company, payable April ist, 1908, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10th, 1908. Transfer 
ee will close March 10th, 1908, and reopen March 20th, 


Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York. 
8. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
WM. M. HAGER, Secretary. 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


March next, payable April 20th, at the office of the 
pany, in the a of New York. 
ROSWELL MILLER, Chairman of the Board. 





CONSOLIDATED COTTON DUCK COMPANY 

Baltimore, February 17th, 1908. 
The Directors of this Company have declared a DIVI- 
DEND OF THREE PER CENT. upon the Preferred Stock 
of this Company for the six months ended December 81st, 
1907, payable April ist, 1908, to Stockholders of record 
March 20th, 1908. The Transfer Books will be closed at 
8 P. M., March 20th, 1908, and reopened April 2d, 1908. 

Checks will be duly mailed to Stockholders. 
DAVID H. CARROLL, Treasurer. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


25 Broad Street, March 2d, 1908. 
(16%) Sere et aro tn oh oe 
lo ent. w paid on st, > ¥ 
ferred stockholders of record at seen on March 2ist, 1508. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, Lessee. 
NINETY-SIXTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

No. 18 Park Row, New York, March 9th, 1908. 
guaranteed quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters r cent. on the capital stock of the Manhattan 
ilwa. mpany will be pele on and after Wednesday, 
April ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at the closin 
the transfer books on Friday, March 18th, 1908, at 
o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books =a pe reopened on Thursday, March 


26th, 1908, at 10 o’clock a 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





FINANCIAL 





Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


214 BROADWAY 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of. Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers. ZNTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





Have You Money ToLoan 


Carefully selected First Mortgage 
6% Net Loans. 4 paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 
Lawrence, Kansas 





6% MORTGAGES 6% 


Send for our Mortgage Investment Circular. 

We act as Bankers in loaning money for non- 

residents and others, obtaining 6 per cent. net 

to investors. Over 25 years in the business. 
JAS. W. DRAPE & CO., MORTGAGE BANKERS 
Farmers Bank Building, - - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SONS EYE WATER. 





=_— 








For Over 
Thirteen 
Years 


this company has been in business. 

It has regularly paid 6 per cent. on Certificates 
of Deposit running for two years—5 per cent. in- 
terest on Savings Accounts, subject to withdrawal 
without notice at any time—and the fact that during 
all these years it has constantly grown stronger and 
stronger is positive evidence that its business methods 
are thoroughly sound and conservative. 


LET US SEND YOU THE BOOK 


giving full details as to this Company's responsibility, 
methods, etc. 

There isn’t a sounder, more convenient and at the 
same time profitable investment anywhere than our 
6 per cent. Certificates of Deposit. 


Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 














TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 
INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


‘LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 











$29,845,723.08 
28,286,361.96 


BOGRTS  cccccccccccicscccccsvese ° 
LIABILITIES ..ccccccccccccccccscccs rs 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)....  $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ORGANIZED A, D. 1720 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


(FIRE INSURANCE) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 84 William Street, New York 
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INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 











fitlantic Mutual 
Ansurance Company U. S. BRANCH 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK PH 0 EN 1X A S S U R AN C ¢ 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- iM ANY L 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. CO e 5 TD., of London 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock a of a similar 


name. The latter company was liquidated and part Head Office in the United States 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 47 Cedar St., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


- es property to = = . 
value o 22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to DECEMBER 31, 1907 
the extent of 230,616,103.20 
Paid losses during that period.. - 130,940,447.61 ASSETS 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 82,497,340.00 Bonds - 
Of which there have been re- Stocks -— - © 
deemed 75,068,270.00 Cash eae oa 
Leaving peeing at present 
time ... iene 7,429,070.00 Outstanding Premiums 
ee paid on certificates a Interest Due and Accrued 33,942.09 
amounts to 19,923,965.85 bs 
On Poe 31, 1907, Ce ate saath All Other Assets ssid 13,486.28 
of the company amounted to 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to the as- Total Ascets $3,071,445.46 
sured and are divided annually 4 on the - 
a terminated during the year, thereby re 
the cost of insurance. 
or “dividends of i certificates wre P anew . ~ Reserve for Unpaid Losses - $169,009.00 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
wre a" 4 accordance with the charter. pnp name — oe : aay 
VEN, President . »121. 
CoRNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President Surplus : > -.¥.—5 903,571.41 
SANFORD > ee Second Vice-President 
CHARLES EF Third Vice-President. $3,071,445.46 
G. STANTON LOYD JONES: Secretary 


$2,447,673.75 
2,236.00 
246,854.12 
327,253.22 


LIABILITIES 
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TO HOLDERS OF THE 
$6,000,000 


Two-Year Four and One-Half Per Cent. Collateral Trust Gold Notes 


of the 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Maturing April 1, 1908. 


\ 





This Company has arranged with Messrs. Speyer & Co. for the extension of this issue of Notes until April 1, 
1909, with interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum payable semi-annually, subject to redemption at the option 
of the Company at any time on sixty days’ notice by publication. 


These notes will be secured by the 


: y eposit of $9,000,000 Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana R. R. Co. First 
Mortnes 4% Bonds, being the entire amount outstanding, a fi 
0 


rst lien on 308 miles of road and equipment. 


ers of Notes who desire to avail themselves of the nrivilege of extending their Notes must present same (ex- 


coupon due April 1st) at the office of MESSRS. SPEY 
March 23d, 1908, to be appropriately stamped and to have affixed thereto new coupon sheets cov 


sion period. 


tension. 


CO., 24-26 Pine Street, New York, on or before 


ering such exten- 


cash payment of $5 in respect of each $1,000 note extended will be made to the holders accepting this: ex- 


This Company has arranged with Messrs. Speyer & Co. that the holders of Notes who do not themselves desire 
to avail of the privilege of extension will receive par for their Notes upon delivery of same on or after April rst, 


1908, to said bankers. 


Copies of the Extension Agreement, patins the terms of the extension, the security and other details, may be 
a 


obtained at the Company’s office or from said 


nkers. 
New York, March 7th, 1908. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 


By GEO. T. BOGGS, Ass’t Treas. 





Referring to the foregoing notice, we are now prep23red to accept deposit of the Notes for ex- 
tension, and will on behalf of The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, make the 
above-mentioned cash payment of $5 in respect of each $1,000 Note so extended simultaneously 
with the delivery of the Notes appropriately stamped. 

Notes extended under these terms will, if held to maturity, yield 64% per annum on the 


investment. 


New York, March 7th, 1908. 


SPEYER & CO. 








The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 


1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


5 per cent. Debentures and 
years’ bu 


Assets, ever $6,000,000 
Capital Steck, $338,400 


Surplas, . . 
First Mortgages u Real Estate; near! sold during over thirty 
siness without loss or delay to investors. pd ate 








INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or_paid up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, 
in accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the company; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal = 
cies; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the 
peer and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 


“JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
325 Broadway. Corner Murray Street, New York 





There is a great deal of difference between fire and 
life insurance. A-man may live his whole life and never 
suffer loss through the agency of fire. A business man, 
even moderately prudent, would not, as a rule, care to 
jeopardize his fortune by neglecting his fire insurance 
because of this fact. Life insurance is based upon the 
certainty of death, sooner or later. A man who walks 
along the street, who rides in a street or railway car, or 
who stops at home, is not absolutely sure of the continu- 
ance of his life for a single instant. Death comes when 
least expected. The prospect who puts off the insurance 
solicitor with a promise to consider the subject of life in- 
surance may die before he can again take up the subject. 
The procrastination that seems so innocent may | signify 
suffering of the keenest sort to wife and children when 
the breadwinner is cut off. Today is the time to insure. 
Gray hairs cost money in life insurance offices when a 
policy is sought. Domestic tragedies may be averted if 
a man co-operates with The a Life Insurance 
Company and pays the. stipulated premiums. Then if 
death comes the company pays and the widow lives! 





